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and AFFILIATED LINES: 





@ The Northern Pacific Railway and its nu- 
merous affiliated lines have more than 530 
miles of railway in Oregon. Much of this is 
comprised in the new Oregon Trunk Railway 
through the Deschutes River Valley from 
Fallbridge, on the Columbia River, into Cen- 
tral Oregon —that great virgin field for the 
Homeseeker, of vast extent and wonderful 
fertility. The remainder is in the rich valleys 
of the Columbia and Willamette rivers, well 
served by the lines of the Spokane, Portland 
& Seattle Ry., the United Railways and the 
Oregon Electric Railway. 


«| Oregon may aptly be termed the land of 
PRESENT OPPORTUNITIES. Central Ore- 
gon has millions of acres of homestead lands 
awaiting the homeseeker, while Western 
Oregon, more closely settled, has abundant 
opportunities on every hand for dairymen, 
poultry raisers, fruit growers and farmers. 


€ Send for free copy of ‘‘Central Oregon”’ 
and ‘‘ Oregon for the Homeseeker’’ books, 
fully descriptive and containing names of 
Secretaries of Commercial Clubs, who will 
gladly help you in any way to get located. 


Northern 


Oregon 


the haven of the Homeseeker 


@ Physically the state is one of the most attractive in the Union, 
geographically its location is excellent, climatically it leaves 
nothing to be desired. 


@ The Willamette Valley in Western Oregon, 150 miles long and one of 
the most beautiful of valleys, contains about 5,000,000: acres of very 
fertile land. It is well watered, thickly settled, embraces many fine 
farms, has much water power, and is the oldest settled part of the state. 
The Willamette River is navigable for 150 miles. 


@ The Hood River Section along the Columbia River has made itself famous with 
prize winning fruits. Here orcharding is reduced to a science. 


@ In Southern Oregon along the foothills and slopes of the Umpqua and Rogue rivers 
are some of the most prolific fruit lands inthe west. The valley lands are valuable 
for grazing, poultry raising, and dairying. This region produces bountifully of 
Spitzenberg and Newtown Pippin apples, and the pears grown here are of superior 
excellence. There are large timber areas on the mountains, and extensive mineral 
deposits, including coal. There is much good water power and the climate is ideal. 


g Eastern and Central Oregon embrace millions of acres undeveloped and 
now inviting settlement. Here, general farming is largely practiced, grains, 
grasses, vegetables and fruit all doing well, stock raising being an important 
industry. The mountains abound in fine timber and magnificent water 
power. Numerous irrigation projects are in operation and a great change is 
under way in this section, owing to the construction of the Oregon Trunk Ry. 
So-called ‘‘dry farming,’’ where necessary, produces satisfactory results. 
The rainfall ranges from eight to fifteen inches annually. 


@ Oregon is said to have the best school laws of any state in the Union. 
Her State University, Agricultural College, Normal and public schools, and 
several denominational colleges, etc., provide educational facilities of the 
highest type. Write for free booklets about Oregon and details of 
low Homeseekers, Summer Tourist and Convention Fares. Address 


L. J. BRICKER, Gen’! Immigration Agent 308 Northern Pacific Building, 
or A. M. CLELAND, Gen’l Pass’r Agent ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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Our Peripatetic Secretary of State 


NCE upon a time, not so 
the Honorable James FE. 
delivering an impassioned oration in the 
Fourth Ward of Jersey City. We forget 
what it was about, but that doesn’t matter any 
more now than it did then. The point is that, 
while speaking, the orator strode up and down 
the platform, flapping his coat-tails, until an 
auditor of Celtic extraction rose and said with 
peculiar positiveness, “Jim, if you’re going to 
talk, don’t walk; if you’re going to walk, don’t 
talk.” The audience applauded the suggestion so 
heartily that the orator, after giving thanks, 
subsided entirely, somewhat to the relief of 
rovernor Wooprow Winson, who was awaiting 
his turn to arouse the masses against the bosses. 

But it was all a mistake justly attributable to 
ignorance. Mr. Martixe’s method of delivery was 
fully warranted by the highest classical authority. 
He was stamping in the footsteps of ArisToTLE 
himself. He was trying to be a Peripatetic. 

To those unfamiliar with words derived from 
the Greek this simple designation may seem ac- 
cusatory or even suggestive of some unpleasant 
malady, but in truth of course it is highly com- 
plimentary. Few there be of the present day who 
could pass examination for admission to the fa- 
mous School of Peripateties established by the 
great teacher of ethics and exoties, and taught 
by him while pacing to and fro. A boob assuredly 
would have no chance at all. But there is one 
luminous American, we are happy to record, who 
would stand easily at the head of the class. That 
man is “the Honorable, the Secretary of State,” 
as he was designated on the menu of Director- 
General Joun Barrerr’s Pan-American feast, 
given the other evening with much eclat in this 
wicked city. 

We can only approximate the measure of 
Brother Bryan’s familiarity with the lore of the 
ancient philosophers. There have been times 
when it seemed as if he would have talked less if 
he had studied more, but you never can teil. The 
effect might have been quite the contrary. Genius 
of the tongue like a babbling brook—un- 
restrained and unrestrainable, now a mere guregle 
and then suddenly become a rushing torrent. 
But when Prato likened ArtsrorLe to a colt that 
needs the bit more than the spur, how accurately 
he depicted what Brother Bryan needs and, in- 
cidentally, what he seems to be getting! 

Is it not a fair presumption, moreover, that the 
Organum was a mere precursor of the Commoner? 
And do not the Categories of the Greek master 
bear a striking similarity to the Interrogatories 
of the American disciple, especially when some 
one he doesn’t like promises to become a candi- 
date? How recently, too, has Brother Bryan 
exemplified the Aristotelian doctrines that “ virtue 
lies between the extremes of self-indulgence and 
asceticism,” and that “every change from poten- 
tiality to actuality is accomplished by an efficient 
cause which is working toward an end, the Final 
Cause”! A true, a qualified Peripatetic, indeed, 
is the Honorable, the Secretary of State. 

Nevertheless, it is not in that sense that we use 
the adjective in the title of this dissertation. The 
accepted modern meaning of the word is far more 


very long ago, 


MARgINE was 


is 


pertinent to the case in point, signifying as it 
does, according to Mr. Murray, one “ going about 


or from place to place in connection with some 
occupation or calling.’ That is Brother Bryan’s 


O Cuckoo! shall I call thee bird 


Or but a wandering voice ? 


—WILLIAM W ORDSWORTH. 


real job. In view of the constant references in 
the papers to “ Acting Secretary” This or That, 
no less than of his generally submissive attitude, 
it would be correct enough, we suppose, to speak 
of Mr. Bryan as Passive Secretary, but on the 
whole we like Peripatetic better, and will let it 
stand at that. 

Some people thought it strange that Brother 
Bryan should accept an appointment which im- 
plied the manipulation of a second violin. Others 
were surprised when the leader of the orchestra 
offered him the position. But these were uncom- 
prehending folk. The President, be assured, had 
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Copyright, 1913, International News Series 
(From the *“ New York American”) 
We reprint this picture by Mr. T. E. Powers solely as 
a happy illustration of the accompanying discourse. Al- 


though intrinsically a work of high art, it is not a good 
likeness. The authorized portrait of Mr. Bryan is the 


one of him in a high hat drawn by Mr. Budd and pub- , 


lished recently in this journal. 


his reasons for keeping the great commoner close 
to his elbow, and who can doubt that the photo- 
graph which the Assistant President studied 
judicially from the far end of his right arm was 
of the type commonly known as enlarged? As to 
3rother Bryan himself, speculation respecting his 
emotions resolves readily into credible surmise. 
The withering effect of office-seeking had engen- 
dered a desire for officeholding. And the place 
itself was alluring. It had been filled, or at least 
occupied, by men who had loomed large in their 
day and generation. If he became Secretary of 
State, he could count as his predecessors THOMAS 
JEFFERSON, JOHN MarsitaLL, JAMES Mapison, JoHN 
Quixcy Avams, Hrxry Cray, Martin Van Buren, 
Joun ©. Caruoun, Danie. Wesster, Wiruiam L. 
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Marcy, Lewis Cass, Jeremian Brack, Wituiam H. 
Sewarp, Wittnaw M. Evarrs, Tiomas F. Bayarp, 
Joun SuermMax, Joun Hay, Extucv Root, and so 
forth and so on, down to Putitaxper C. Knox, who 
eould have dene as well as most of the others but 
for a temperamental disaffection with application. 
A very good line indeed for Winutam JENNINGS” 
Bryan to join! 

Then, too, tradition had accorded much au- 
thority, no less than marked distinction, to the 
high office. Suttice it to remark as an indieation, 
without recalling the achievements of JrrrERSON, 
Mapisox, Ciay, Catnoun, and Root, that it was 
Sewarp, not Lixcotx, who purchased Alaska; 
Buatne, not Harrison, who averted a war; and 
OLNEY, not CLEVELAND, who instigated the Vene- 
zuelan message 

True, this condition could hardly maintain 
under a chief accustomed to confer only after 
having decided. Even though, Ambassador 
Pace with shrewd and subsequently demonstrated 
foresight remarked, “The state portfolio the 
President himself must hold whenever important 
foreign questions come up,” there would still exist 
a vacuum of no mean size to be filled.’ The simple 
fact, moreover, that lack of authority necessarily 
implies absence of responsibility was not to be 
overlooked by a mind aceustomed to penetrate to 
last consequences. 

So it all came about naturally and politely, and, 
after having won official recognition of the in- 
alienable right of his stomach to perform the deli- 
eate function of fermentation, Brother Bryan 
bought a high hat and began to make personal 
acquaintance with red tags. Inevitably much fuss- 
ing ensued. Our neighbor, the Sun, prophesied the 
direct calamities. Marse IIenry threw up his 
hands and said divorce proceedings would be be- 
gun before the honeymoon was over. 
publiecans pretended to put their tongues in their 
cheeks while really only biting them. We alone 
foresaw the perfect harmony, the congenial team 
play, which has ensued. Like the famous ship 
upon the sea, Brother Bryan soon found himself 
in the place to which he was shown with tactful 
solicitude. He went to sleep a Democrat and awoke 
a Peripatetic. 

Sinee then. in the words of Mr. 
Murray, he has had the time of his life “ going 
about or from place to place in connection with 
some occupation or calling.” First he went home 
to lend his presence to a celebration of his birth- 
day, a full report of which appeared in these col- 
umns. Then he made a speech or two about the 
advantage of home rule to the Irish. Feeling no 
particular need of rest, he was at liberty to regard 
the fourth commandment as an unessential part 
of the platform and took a class in Sunday-school. 
Ile made his famous trip to California by official 
direction and with full authority—to telegraph 
freely to Washington. Then he let the Japanese 
ambassador cool his heels while he went to Harris- 
burg and discoursed at some length and with 
great fervor upon the inviolability of party plat- 
forms which declare rigidly for a single term for 
Presidents... 

Last week he came over to this city, which once 
he considered as belonging to his enemies, and 
found it occupied by a multitude of friends. 
Never in his life has Brother Bryan received 
in New York so cordial and genuine a greeting 
as that which cheered his heart at the big Pan- 
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accurate 








American dinner party. And he made good. [is 
speech was a masterpiece of diplomatic utterance. 
One could not fail to mark the pleasing contrast 
of his true and tolerant humor with the barbed 
wit and dire threats uttered but a short time ago 
in the same hall by his officially superior public 
servant. 

We have no need to signify the value which we 
attach to the President’s high intelligence. That 
it cannot be overestimated has been demonstrated 
over and over again since he took up his duties 
at the White House and the Capitol. But in no 
instance has he shown keener intuition than by 
constituting Brother Bryan his medium of _per- 
sonal communication with the people. Jorn 
Bassert Moore can struggle with law-books and 
hunt up precedents as well as anybody; nobody 
can beat Assistant - President Houser at putting 
candidates into their proper pens, and of course 
there is but one fully qualified to seold an ob- 
durate state; but when it comes to popularizing 
the administration, in part if not in whole, com- 
mend us to the Honorable, the Secretary of 
State. 

He is the matehless minute- man of the gov- 
ernment, ready at any time to drop his grape- 
fruit or jump out of bed to answer the call of 
duty. He has traveled twelve thousand miles al- 
ready and is fresher than when he started. We 
shouldn’t be surprised any morning to read that 
he was off to England to help out our new am- 
bassador in addressing labor unions and other 
peace societies, 

Meanwhile, make no mistake, Brother Bryan 
is growing in the estimation of his countrymen. 
He is getting to be more careful every day of 
what he says, and he is doing what he is told 
with extraordinary skill and tactfulness. If any- 
thing should happen to go wrong—which Heaven 
forbid!—he will still be able to present a sad- 
dened face with a smiling heart, and show hands 
clean as a whistle of responsibility. 

A far-sighted man is Brother Bryax, far and 
clear, with one eye glued by direction of ArtsToTLE 
the Final Cause. Worpswortn, if now 
living, would never mistake him for a mere 
euckoo or “but a wandering voice.” He is in 
truth, in the classical language of the poet, a bird. 


upon 


Mr. Bryan’s New York Defenders 

Qur distinguished neighbors, the Sun and the 
World, so seldom agree that when they do the 
happening demands attention. Some suspicious 
people thought they detected peculiar significance 
in what Mr. Bryan said at Iarrisburg—to wit: 


A man who violates a party platfrom and betrays 
his party and the people is a criminal worse than the 
man who embezzles money. It is a settled principle of 
this country that a platform is binding upon every 
man that runs on that platform. Some men violate 
platforms because they say they cannot violate their 
Far be it from me to have a man violate 
No man should violate his conscience, 
but that does not mean that he should violate his 
party platform. It means that his conscience should 
begin to work before he is eiected, and not afterward. 
If after election he cannot violate his conscience to 
keep his party pledges, he should resign and not put 
his conscience above the conscience of his constituents. 


conscience. 
his conscience. 


Whereupon the Sun declared with characteristic 


succinetness: 


It is unfair to poison Mr. BRYAN’s rare presences 
in Washington by malicious or ignorant misinterpre- 
tations of his remarks on the oratorical circuit. Be- 
cause he insists in a Pennsylvania speech on the 
sacred and indefeasible obligation of a candidate to 
stick to the platform. the swallowers of flies and the 
utterers of calumny are sure he is booming himself for 
the 1916 campaign, girding at Mr. WILson and _re- 
minding him of the single-term pledge in the Balti- 
more platform. 

Whatever Mr. BryaAv’s hopes and ambitions, it is 
unjust to attribute to him so gross a misunderstand- 
ing of the plain language and purpose of the Balti- 
more declaration about the President’s term as_ to 
imply that it refers or can refer to a second term 
as the Constitution now stands, and binds Mr. WILSON 
to a single term. 

A constitutional amendment for a single, and pre- 
sumably a Jonger, term is what Mr. WILSon_ is 
pledged to. Is it the indiscreet fanatical friends or 
the equally indisereet fanatical enemies of Mr. BRYAN 
that are always trying to make trouble between him 
and Mr. WILSON ? 


The World, because of its stronger predisposi- 
tion in faver of Mr. Bryan, approached the inter- 
esting subject from another angle, but reached the 
same conelusion. 

Nevertheless, the mischief-makers keep en hint- 
ing. It may not be amiss, therefore, to suggest 
that, while recognizing the earnest efforts of our 
neighbors in his behalf, Mr. Bryan consider the 
propriety of making his position quite clear. <A 
Doubtless we shall 


What! 


very few words would suffice. 
hear them soon or perhaps even sooner. 
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Doing Their Duty 
Says the crabbed old Inter-Ocean of Chicago: 
When last heard from the demand for the free- 
trade experiment, so far as the administration branch 
is concerned, stood: 


Wilson “(hor free trade):..6 5.6. 56008 dee dees 6,292,599 
ROOSEVELT (against free trade)...4,190,101 
Tarr (against free trade)....... 3,481,632 

—_———. 7,671,733 

Majority against free trade........... 1,379,134 


Nor is this all. Mr. WiLson’s vote was swelled by 
hundreds of thousands of Republicans ¢riven to his 
support by what they regarded as the worse evil im- 
pending in the third-term candidacy of Mr. Roose- 
VELT. So out of a total vote of over 15,000,000, less 
than six million demanded both Wuitson and free 
trade. 

Fudge! Neither Mr. Witson nor the Demo- 
eratic party advocated free trade or anything ap- 
proaching it. They stood for reduction of tariff 
duties and won, and are now fulfilling their pledge. 
That is all there is of it. 


Mr. Redfield’s Bugaboo 

It has been the immemorial privilege of losers 
at law to go down to the tavern and curse out 
the court. Secretary ReprieLp seems minded to 
deny this venerable relief to manufacturers who 
think themselves injured by the new tariff law. 
If they complain that the new law has so reduced 
their profits that they must reduce wages the 
government is ready, Mr. Reprietp says, to in- 
vestigate their complaints and find out whether 
the trouble in their business is due to the new 
tariff or to other causes, such as bad equipment, 
antiquated methods, poor Joeation, or Jack of 
capital. Mr. Reprie.p says the Department of 
Commerce has the machinery for making these 
investigations and does a good job when it under- 
takes one. 

A howl has arisen from the organs of the em- 
ploying class at this suggestion. It is dreadful, to 
be sure. We suppose not even Mr. Reprieip has 
the hardihood to hint that the government will 
compel manufacturers to keep up wages. But he 
says something that comes pretty near it—to wit: 

If I grasp the public mind at all clearly it holds 
unfavorable views toward reduction ‘of wages except 
under direct necessity. It would not approve them 
for the sake of maintaining profits, least of all as a 
means of political menace. Furthermore, there is a 
belief that the reduction of wages is the easy resort 
of the inefficient and the hall-mark of poor manage- 
ment. 

I believe this to be so. As therefore the reduc- 

tion of wages has direct social effects, and as the 
public has the right to efliciency in its factory serv- 
ants, the department has undertaken to find out 
whether the facts do or do not justify the threatened 
reductions. 
Some of this is rather gay talk. How clearly 
does Mr. Reprtetp grasp the public mind? Will 
it insist in maintenance of wages where there 
are no profits? Would it not consider that the 
maintenance of wages by intervention of the 
Department of Commerce would be as much the 
easy resort of ineflicient workers as the high tariff 
has been the easy resort of inefficient employers ? 
3ut never mind the answer. All Mr. Reprrevp’s 
department undertakes to do is to find out whether 
facts warrant reductions. 

That may not be a bad thing. Nobody but an 
expert can bring a complaining manufacturer (of 
woolens, say) to book and find out if he is really 
hurt or not, or how much, and by what. And 
meanwhile the tariff bill is not passed yet, and we 
can afford to wait till Mr. Reprtevp’s activities 
are subject of complaint by some one who is actu- 
ally pinched before we take them seriously. 


The Means of Republican Revival 

It will not do to dismiss as in any wise negli- 
gible the renewal of the effort to reorganize the Re- 
publican party. So far as we have observed, the 
attempts to belittle the recent Chicago conference 
to that end have come from men thoroughly com- 
mitted to the Bull Moose movement and were 
therefore to be expected. Even if we grant to 
these gentlemen entire sincerity in the conviction 
that their own party has come to stay and that 
it is the only really hopeful rival of the Demo- 
cratic party, we must credit them with the sense 
to perceive that any strengthening or reuniting 
of the Republican party will decidedly impair 
their prospects. 

Indeed, the vigorous ridicule from Bull Moose 
sourees is one of the reasons for taking quite 
seriously the enterprise of Governor Hapiry and 
Senators Bora and Cummins and their associates; 
if it were really laughable, the laughing wouldn’t 
be so strenuous. 

But there are other reasons to take it seriously. 
The men themselves, for the most part, have 
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weight with the country, and they are the kind of 
Republicans to take the lead in this matter, be- 
cause they have most in common with those who 
went the length of actual rebellion. They have 
also, we think, taken a correct view of the general 
course to be followed, which is, roughly, the 
elimination by a national convention, to be special- 
ly called, of those practices which have been a real 
source of offense. The chief of these, they declare, 
have been the rotten-borough system in the South, 
the method of handling contests before national 
conventions, and the manipulation of caucuses and 
conventions in the states in the choice of dele- 
gates. They further show their wisdom by in- 
sisting that these reforms must be made so openly 
and eandidly as to convince the people that they 
have been made thoroughly and sincerely. 


The Japanese and the World 

It is easy to be positive on the question Cali- 
fornia has raised about the ownership of her lands 
by aliens. We ourselves, for instance, are positive 
that California ought not to be precipitate; that 
she has nothing to gain by hurry, and nothing to 
lose—certainly not the question itself—by going 
reasonably slow. 

President Enior and others are quite as easily 
positive that there is no hostile animus in Japan, 
and no colonizing purpose, and that therefore the 
Californians have discovered a mare’s nest. Most 
Californians, on the other hand, seem to be equal- 
ly positive that they are up against something 
very serious, and must take immediate and drastic 
action. 

We defend our notion by agreeing with Presi- 
dent Enior and the peacemakers, on the one hand, 
and the Californians, on the other. That is to say, 
we agree that Japan doesn’t want trouble, and 
we also agree that the ownership of land by 
Japanese in California is in one aspect a very 
serious matter. 

It is a serious matter because the relations of 
the Japanese with Occidental peoples — not the 
relations of Japan with Occidental nations—are 
a serious matter, and a puzzling one. The main 
thing is that the individual Japanese, in his rela- 
tions with Americans and other Europeans, has 
not yet been “placed.” Some of us are too ready 
to treat him merely as an Asiatic—which he re- 
sents. Many of us distinguish him among Asiaties, 
but vaguely, and not to his satisfaction. The 
truth is, we haven’t made up our minds how to 
treat him, and he on his part has fully made up 
his mind to be treated as an equal, if not as a 
superior. 

The London Times shows surprising cognizance 
of this wider aspect of the trouble in California. 
It sees in the controversy a world question, and 
wishes it might be avoided altogether. We hardly 
see how that is possible. All real questions must 
be met sooner or later. But why sooner rather 
than later? Why, above all, this year rather 
than next year? That is the ground of our dis- 
approval of the Californians’ course. They ean 
give interesting reasons for taking the stand they 
have taken, but we ean see no practical reason— 
only a political reason, from the Bull Moose point 
of view—for forcing the issue immediately. 

The incident has given to the THkoporE Roose- 
VELT of to-day an opportunity of service which we 
still like to think that a younger THEoporE Roosr- 
VELT would have risen to. Publicly, he hasn’t 
risen to it. If he hasn’t done something or other 
privately, then we are sorry for his biographer. 





We Think Well of Dr. Abbott 

It is a pleasure to find ourselves for*once in 
sympathy with Dr. Lyman Apporr. He has been 
turned down by the American Peace Society be- 
cause he signed the appeal of the Navy League for 
measures looking to an increase of efficiency in the 
American navy. 

Dr. Apport’s speech at the Lake Mohonk Con- 
ference is not the source or explanation of our 
sympathy. It sounds too much like certain many 
times iterated utterances of the Contributing 
Editor. We should have liked it better if the 
venerable doctor had stood more squarely on his 
own feet. 

For Dr. Anpotr is pJaying the man in this mat- 
ter, all past gibes to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. The navy is assailed from two quarters. It 
is assailed by such Congressmen as are willing to 
weaken it in order to pose as economists and to 
divert the moneys spent on it to “improvements ” 
in their own districts. It is also assailed by a 
number of excellent people who apparently. believe 
that it will promote the cause of peace if this coun- 
try, although it maintains a navy and expects to 
maintain one indefinitely, sets an example of naval 
inefficiency. 


That is what it comes down to. Nobody, so far 
as we know, proposes to dismantle the navy. No- 
body even proposes the up-to-date equivalent of 
JEFFERSON’S gunboat policy, which would be, we 
take it, a reliance on shore batteries and sub- 
marines. We are to go on having a navy, therefore, 
but friends of peace will continue to object to every 
measure and every appropriation designed to make 
it a strong navy. 

This attitude is so fatuous that it is hard to 
treat it one bit more respectfully than the merely 
political and selfish behavior of Congressmen who 
vote against the navy appropriation bill and vote 
for such grab bills‘as they think will help them in 
their own districts. Dr. Apporr is right in op- 
posing both these insincerities. 

He is also right in maintaining that in the 
present state of human nature and of international 
relations the United States should have a strong 
navy, and that our having it will be conducive 
to the world’s peace as well as to our own security. 


The German Emperor 

Emperor Wituram of Germany has reigned 
twenty-five years. He has worn a military costume 
almost constantly. Under him Germany has be- 
come the first military power in the world and has 
also built up a fleet. second enly to Great Britain’s. 
From the beginning he has been a source of rumors 
of wars. He was long regarded as an embodied 
threat to the peace of Europe. Some of us ean still 
vividly remember our own and the world’s appre- 
hensions when he dismissed Bismarck and Punch 
printed its great cartoon, “ Dropping the Pilot.” 

Yet here is an address to the Emperor, on the 
oceasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of his ac- 
cession, congratulating him on his work as a peace- 
maker and a peace-keeper, and it is signed by the 
heads of practically all the learned and benevolent 
societies of America! ANpREw CARNEGIE’s name is 
there, of course; but so is WintiAM A. DuNnNINa’s, 
of the American Historical Association, and others 
as well that are never signed without reflection 
and discrimination. 

On the whole, it is a just tribute. There are 
still two opinions about the Emperor in Germany 
as well as in other countries. Whether near or 
far, one can hear quite contradictory accounts of 
him. But does anybody anywhere feel about him 
as nearly everybody did when he came, a stripling, 
to the throne? He succeeded a much-loved Em- 
peror, his father, whose reign had been so brief 
that men were still thinking of a still better loved 
Emperor, his grandfather. The qualities of that 
grandfather — patience, kindliness, mild good-na- 
ture—were almost the opposite of his own; for the 
young man was self-assertive, positive, restless, au- 
dacious. 

Yet look at the record! The. old, kind-hearted 
WituiAM fought in rapid succession three wars that 
changed the face of Europe. His name is forever 
associated with the humiliating of Denmark, with 
the overcoming of Austria, with the complete and 
awful overwhelming of Franee. The young WILL- 
1AM has never actually fought at all. He has ag- 
grandized Germany and largely in military fash- 
ion. but his hands are quite bloodless. 

Of course, it has not all been a matter of his 
choice and decision. Mightier forces than any one 
personality have made for the keeping of the peace 
of Europe. But it is impossible to deny that here 
has been a mighty personality, imperially un- 
leashed, and that it has made, on the whole, for 
peace. It has made for more than that. It has 
made for every form of culture: for music and the 
other arts; for learning; for all manner of civ- 
ilized intercourse. 

WituaM II. is a great emperor and a great 
German. Extraordinary as it sounds, he is prob- 
ably the greatest German of our time. 


Humors of Theology 

The Southern Presbyterian Chureh has been 
considering once more the infant clause in the 
Presbyterian confession of faith with a view to 
such a change in it as to improve the prospects 
after death of infants who die in infaney. We 
believe the “ confession ” at present takes 1 gloomy 
view of the future of some infants, and a good 
many of the Presbyterians would like to brighten 
it. But it takes a three-fourths vote of the 
presbyteries to make a change, and this latest 
attempt has failed. 

The right way to amend this clause about in- 
fants is to run a blue pencil through the whole 
of it. No doubt that has been already done in 
the minds of all modern people. There are a good 
many details that are much better left to the 
Almighty to deal with without suggestions from 
mundane theologians. This detail about infants 
is one of them. 


If anybody is safe in the Lord’s 
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hands it must be the infants who die in infancy. 
There must surely be a ripple of chuckling in the 
Blessed Beyond over the labors of the Southern 
Presbyterian brethren about infant damnation. 


The Prisons of New York 

Mr. Grorce W. Brake, the special commissioner 
appointed by Governor SuLzer to investigate the 
prisons, has not the gift of making a report that 
carries entire conviction. He is sensational in 
his use of language, and writes too much like a 
muck-raker appealing to the popular ear. When 
he says that “stories of torture of prisoners in 
the Middle Ages sound like descriptions of luxuries 
in comparison to the tales told me of the lives of 
some prisoners at Sing Sing,” we take his deelara- 
tions with a grain of salt. 

But Mr. Biake’s defects as a reporter should 
not be suffered to nullify his useful labors as an 
investigator. He was sent to investigate, and has 
reported that shocking conditions exist both at 
Auburn and Sing Sing; that unfit men are in 
charge of those prisons; that gross inhumanity 
oeeurs there; and that, especially at Sing Sing, 
the prison buildings are unfit and inadequate for 
their purpose, and convicts are crowded into cells 
unfit for human habitation and disastrous to 
health. 

These last are not new accusations. They are 
familiar. Several years ago Sing Sing was con- 
demned as a prison, and land was bought and work 
begun to make a new prison elsewhere. That effort 
entirely broke down. The prison site first chosen 
was given up because it interfered with a park, the 
site substituted was found to be unfit after a great 
deal of money had been spent on it. The new 
prison has not been built, and Mr. Biaxke’s report 
of men confined in dark, filthy cells dripping with 
moisture and leaving them crippled and rheu- 
matic is simply what was to be expected after the 
disgraceful failure of the state of New York to 
do its manifest duty to its prisoners. The com- 
missioner says: 

The worst feature of the prison management can- 
not be discussed in any public document, but the 
subject is of such vital importance to the welfare of 
the state that no time should be lost in submitting 
it to the attention of men competent to present a 
method of bettering a condition that breeds disease 
of the mind and body and that should touch the 
hearts of every man with human instincts. 

That is true and well said. Whatever may be 
the defects of Mr. Briakr’s reports, we believe 
that there are facts behind them that fairly scream 
for attention. There is other testimony besides 
his of the unsatisfactory management of the Au- 
burn prison. Prison management is difficult. It 
should be in the hands of wise, merciful, and very 
able men; experts chosen for their humanity and 
intelligence and willing to spend themselves in 
the service of humanity. Such men ean be had 
if the conditions of their service are such as to give 
them a fair chance to do their work. The prisons 
should be entirely scparated from polities; quite 
as much so, indeed, as the hospitals. The man- 
agement of them offers one of the most difficult 
problems in government. Governor SULZER seems 
to be in earnest in this work of prison reform, 
and we hope his commissioner’s report may have 
due effect. 


Make Good Goods Again 

If any manufacturers are driven out of their 
present business by tariff changes, may there not 
be an opening for some of them in making better 
lines of goods than the market now affords? 

For example. the plumbers say that all current 
plumbing pipes are bad; that whereas they used 
to be made of iron and last in use for twenty 
or thirty years, now they are made of steel and 
rust out much sooner. We merely repeat about 
them what we hear, but that is that there are no 
good steel or iron plumbing pipes in the market 
and that house-builders who want good pipes are 
advised to use brass. 

Does it not seem as though there was a living 
for somebody in making honest old-fashioned iron 
plumbing pipes? 

And consider nails. Anybody that has shingled 
a house within ten years knows that wire shingle 
nails don’t last as well by a great deal as the old 
iron cut shingle nails. The bright wire nails rust 
out with lamentable speed and the shingles get 
loose and roofs leak. But it seems that there are 
no old-fashioned iron shingle nails to be had. They 
are no longer made. Won’t somebody make some? 

So as to tin. They tell us there is no good tin 
made in this country; that the McKtvtey-bill tin 
that we get is made on thin sheets of steel (not 
iron) and not tinned thick enough, and the whole 
product is flimsy and has no wear in it. 


~ 
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Won’t somebody who is out of a job please make 
some good old-fashioned tin? 
old - fashioned bicycle tires. 
articles, of which we can get a list from various 


Also some good 
Also various other 
and laudatores 


experienced croakers 


acli. 


temporis 


Newspapers as Public Utilities 

There is, or very lately was, before the legisla- 
ture of Colorado a resolution for an amendment 
of the constitution of the state, which runs as 
follows: 

Every newspaper printed, published, and circulated 
in the state of Colorado is hereby declared to be a 
public utility. The business of printing, publishing, 
or circulating such newspaper in the state of Colo- 
rado is hereby declared to be a publie service and 
affected with a public interest. All persons, associa- 
tions of persons, co-partnerships, joint stock com- 
panies, and corporations engaged in printing, publish- 
ing, or circulating such newspaper or newspapers are 
hereby declared to be engaged in a publie service and 
affected with a public interest. 

The amendment proceeds to declare that news- 
papers, thus certified to be public utilities, shall 
“be subject to all the laws of the state of Colorado 
relating to the regulation or control of public 
utilities.” 

This is an interesting amendment. We take 
it that our brethren of the press will not approve 
it. One of them, the Syracuse Herald, denounces 
it as a naked attempt to muzzle the press, and 
asserts that the newspaper business is no more a 
publie utility than a department store or an iron 
foundry. Perhaps not, but how long will depart- 
ment stores and iron foundries escape classifica- 
tion as public utilities? Our brethren of the press 
may as well make up their minds that if business 
in general is to be conducted under close govern- 
mental supervision; if, for example, as Secretary 
Reprietp says, “the public has the right to ef- 
ficiency in its factory servants,” their business 
will not long escape the common lot. Hf there 
are to be laws to regulate the hours of labor in all 
employments, and the wages paid, and the age 
and sex of employees, and the proper proportion 
of profits that may be paid as dividends, make sure 
that the newspapers and also the magazines will 
also have governmental medicine offered them, and 
will have to take it. 

Even now they do not give entire satisfaction. 
There is Candidate Birp, of Massachusetts, ap- 
pealing from time to time for something to com- 
pel the papers to print the political truth as he 
sees it, and there is pretty much everybody else 
of opinion that they could improve the papers 
mightily if they had a chance. 

The liberties of all of us are a common prop- 
erty. The freedom of the press will be preserved 
only so long as the general freedom of the in- 
dividual is preserved. If government is going to 
assume the responsibility for the right manage- 
ment of general business, it will manage the news- 
papers and all the periodicals, too. It will; sure 
pop! 


Women Never So Interesting 

Representative J. THomas Hertix, of Alabama, 
announces that “thinking men are beginning to 
realize that the agitation in behalf of votes for 
women is one of the gravest perils menacing the 
welfare of the country to-day.” 

He thinks so, does he? But at least he will 
admit that it has set men to thinking more than 
ever about women, and their part in life, and the 
conditions of their activity. 

Whatever any one thinks about the expediency 
or inexpediency of votes for women, he must 
admit the great gain of women as a subject of 
thought. And that is an excellent thing and due 
to the prevailing agitation. 

Women were never so interesting as they are 
to-day. Every woman has come to be a social 
problem to every thinking man. He keeps ask- 
ing himself what is the matter with her; what 
should and what ean be done for her; which kind 
of woman is the right kind, whether the indus- 
trial life for women has been overdone of late, 
or needs further development; whether marriage 
ag it stands is a fair deal, and if not how to im- 
prove it. 


That is a good result of disturbance. Perhaps 
Mr. Heri and other flabbergasted statesmen 


will come to the conclusion after a while that the 
matter with women is that the men have neglected 
their job, and are not good enough nor wise nor 
able enough to appease the contemporary women. 
And then maybe Mr. Herttn and his friends will 
try to brace up and be better men. If enough of 
them should succeed, that might cure all the dis- 
turbance. 
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The Craft of the Artist 


THERE is a threatening divergence of opinion afloat 
in these days as to the mission of the artist. It is 
charged that editors and publishers have altered their 
positions in the last half-century from that ef the 
middleman to that of the dictator, and that they are 
sufliciently in league with the wider circles of the 
reading public to believe that merit is measured by 


sales. The creed of the artist diverges entirely 
from tliat of the dictator. Jonn Jay CHAPMAN 
has stated it thus: “One of the psyehological 
secrets of art is for a man to write to please 
himself—only so can he please the world.” JoHn 
GALSWortiy says: “It is not cant to say that 
the only things vital in drama, as in every art, are 
achieved when the maker has fixed his soul on the 


making of a thing that shall seem fine to himself”; 
and again: “fhe plays which tickle the great public 
hardly ever last a decade, and the plays which do not 
tickle them occasionally last for centuries.” A volume 
of miscellaneous poems was published in this country 
within the year, which was an attempt to gather to- 
gether the best product of American verse-makers of 
the day. ‘“ Poems fired with the Time-spirit,” said the 
editor, were chosen in preference to technical perfec- 
tion. And indeed the * Time-spirit ” was conspicuous 
in the most and fashionable bad English. 
Words such ‘yearnful ” (sie!), “ mechanized,” 
“uplift,” ‘ civilization ’ (oddly enough an intrinsical- 
ly unpoetic word; while « multitudinous,” which is 
of the same length owing to and consonant 
sounds. is a most poetic word!), “ heaven made by 
hand,” “ glimpsed,” ete. (oh, the unpardonable vul- 
garity of glimpsing and sensing!), abounded. 

Now it is = safe to say that no human being 
who can tell : t poem from an elephant will ever refer 
to that volume twice unless the poets therein included 
rhe spirit of it is inartistic. They are verses 
made to suit an editor with a theory, and they are as 


wearin 


as 


stress 


do so. 


ugly a collection of verses as could well be found. As 
against this there was published in Oxford in? 1881 
a small volume of verses called Love-in-Idleness, by 


friends, 
the 
was 


three 


and 


The book was published anonymously 
were many of them occasional. One 
written to accompany a basket of forget- 
plants, gathered at Bablock-Hythe, to be 
planted in the garden of a girl on her nineteenth 
birthday. Some of the poems were farewell verses to 
friends: commemorated the authors’ adventures 
lyrists and modern composers. No 
*'Time-spirit ’ was considered. The first edition was 
hardly large for the friends of the authors and 
such copies of that edition as are still extant are pro- 
foundly treasured. Ten years later the demand for the 
velume was so insistent that the authors were obliged 


verses 
poem 
me-not 


some 


among the Greek 


too 


to bring out a new edition called Love’s Looking- 
Glass, signed by Joun MAcKAIL, Canon HH. C. BEEcH- 
ING, and J. B. B. Niciois. The volume is alive to-day 


in new editions, in continual quotation, and the demand 
for it does not decrease. It serves no Time-spirit; it 
was not made to order, nor fashioned to suit anything 
but the spirits of the three young gentlemen who made 


the poems for their own delight. The same truth is, 


in a measure, proven by. a tiny volume published 
twenty years ago and called Vagabondia by RicnArp 
flovey and Briss CARMEN. Never was a volume of 


verse more the spontaneous ebullition of young spirits 
and less directed at a public. We doubt if either poet 
has ever produced more lasting work. 

Hven in writing that is reminiscent there is the 
difference between the jovous and natural choice of a 
model and the constrained and forced aping of an- 


other’s popularity. MuictArt ANGELO said long ago: 
“One who walks after another man will never go 


before him: and one who is not able to do well by his 
own wit will not be able to profit by the wits of 
others.” And vet we are interested and delighted when 
we find the tracks of Sir Tromas Browne in PATER, 
and of JerrrRIeES in Roperr Louris Stevenson. It is 
the of adulation, sent back out of the sheer 
joy discovery. How greatly different from cer- 
tain modern imitations of Pok and Brown- 
ING. 


echo 
of 
labored 
Art,” said Roprn to his recent interviewer, “ is 
contemplation. It is the joy the spirit takes in pene- 
trating Nature and divining again the spirit which 


“ 


animates her. It is the joy of the intelligence that 
lias a clear vision of the universe; recreating it and 


illuminating it with consciousness. Art is the most 
sublime mission of man.” And all artists agree that 
art is joy and is undictated personal choice of produc- 
tion, and that as soon art is made to meet a 
popular demand, or is fashioned after the dictates of 
any arbiter whatsoever, it ceases to be art and be- 
comes a mere perishable article of commerce. Fancy 
what would have emerged if Roptn had made his 
“ Penseur ” to fit the orders of a town council! 


as 
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“You will please, 


Lt 


sir, do us a figure of the thinker. 
Said figure shall be somewhat above natural size and 
shall be in modern garb to suit the Time-spirit. It 
shall represent -an up-to-date gentleman in a frock- 
coat, with a fashicnable cut of trousers. Thought 
may be indicated by a furrowed brow and grave ex- 
pression, and kindly see that the left hand is slightly 
extended as in expostulation.” 

Would we ever have had the bent, nude, muscular 
figure, rude and primitive, with toes strongly grasping 
the rock from which he is hewn; the mouth and chin 
half covered by the huge hand; the-upper lip pro- 
truding; the eyes lost under the beetling brows; the 
whole body absorbed in gazed wonderment at the 
strange and harrowing work of consciousness? But 
the value of art is that it is life-communicating. It 
differs from the machine-made product which eases us 
from thought and diverts us from fact and reality, 
deadening our living energies, The test of a work 
of art is: does it heighten consciousness? Art is not 
clever, not suave, not timely, not immediate in its 
appeal, except to the great initiates. 

There used to be in Paris in a private collection a 
canvas of a young, nude girl by Picasso. She is 
caught in profile, standing up and looking straight 
before her. The drawing bends to no conventions cf 


beautiful form, and yet the figure has in it life, 
motion, tenderness, wistfulness, youth. It sets one in 
tune with the spring and the dawn of life. It is a 


picture to set one singing or rhyming, and yet we are 
quite sure that precisians in art would have none of it. 

No one can read the letters of VAN GoGu, without 
realizing at least that he was obeying the first in- 
stinct of the artist. He was expressing himself, and 
that with passionate joy. He was enduring poverty, 
loneliness, isolation, and the final madness which was 
the punishment of his audacity, to embody his per- 
sonal vision. Emphasize the personal note,” urged 
Henry JAMES in his youth, and did it, and took 
poverty and delayed appreciation as his portion, along 
with Georce MEREDITH and SWINBURNE and other 
great writers. 

There are various approaches to life; the w: ay of 
religion; of action; of commerce; of art. No one of 
these can dictate the path of the other. Not only can 
religion not undertake to show the artist which way 
to turn, or art tell commerce of the main chance, but 
the artist in one kind cannot dictate to the artist in 
another. BuoNarrotr could not add to the wistful 
grace of a RAPHAEL Madonna, nor could the Urbinite 
teach ANGELO aught of demonic strength or terribilito! 
ANGELO’S marbles could not have fitted into the smiling 
landscapes or epen sky spaces of PERuGINO, They be- 
longed as they were set against rough, bare rocks, like 
the Carrara quarries. 

A great man when: he sees an art that surpasses 
comprehension, because it is wide of tradition, puts 
his finger to his lips and keeps silence. The empty- 
headed are the glib dictators of ready judgments. 
Very many years ago when Dr. WILLIAM JAMES saw 
for the first time a collection of futurist paintings in 
Paris, he said: “I have never seen anything like this 
before! It is strange and inimical to me. | But these 
are serious men. ‘They would not waste their 
time. ‘They must mean something, though I can’t 
understand.” Tlis utterance was that of the wise 
man. 

But the artist with a new thing to say or a new 
and faithful mode of saying it must be of an inde- 
pendence unthinkable! He must be able to live alone 
gaily; to live on a crust and water; to take only such 
rewards as are thrust at him, for he cannot afford to 
seek. He must be celibate and drag no others into his 
dilemma. And he must work for the joy of the 
working. 

When some one reproached MicttaEL ANGELO for hav- 
ing no wife and no children, he said: “I have too 
much of a wife already in this Art of mine. She has 


always kept me struggling. My children will be the 
works I have left. behind me. Even though they be 
worth naught, I shall live awhile in them. Woe to 
LorENzo Guimerti if le had not made the gates of 
San Giovanni! His children have sold the sub- 
stances that he left. The gates are still in their 


places.” 

It was before these gates that he used to stand in 
Florence, calling them the “Gates of Paradise.” Fer 
the artist has his rewards, though they are not the 
rewards of commerce, or religion, or average material 
life. His rewards are spiritual, and his joy in 
contemplating beauty is perhaps one of the keenest 


jovs of living, excelled only by the joy of creative 
effort. Nor is the artist, even when poor, despised 


and rejected of men, to be pitied, having joys the 
average cannot know. For art—as the greatest artist 
living says, “is the smile of the soul playing upon its 
surroundings.” L. COW. 


Correspondence 


MR. -HEARST’S DISAFFECTION 


To the Rditor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str—Your leader of April 26th is certainly most 
timely. Many of its statements must win general 
assent. That Mr. Hearst’s “declaration of war” on 
the administration was “inevitable” is one of them; 
that he is a “ mighty force” in the country is perhaps 
another. 

But you know what happens when a mighty force 
meets an irresistible obstacle! Some types of force, 


6 


is inereased 


‘fication of information, 








and men, 
inevitable. 
ollicial whose ideals and methods are entirely at vari- 
ance with those of the distinguished journalist al- 
luded to? 

And when such variance exists can said official be 


are irreconcilable, and their antagonism 
Is it necessary here to specify a prominent 


expected to pay much heed to “fair” suggestions of 
the journalist? I emphasize fair because “this ques- 
tion of fairness is the second one I wish to make, or 
at least suggest, in this slight analysis of two con- 
{ticting characters and sets of motives. 

Of course it may be politic for a President to pay 
heed to every “ influential man,” but, again, it may 
not. It proves best sometimes to ignore certain in- 
fluential men, sometimes even to defy them. 

To repeat, and sum up, we have under considera- 
tion opposite types of character, very fair and a 
methods and yellow-journal methods. Can we expect 
these to have much in common, or much real use for 
one another? I am, sir, 

C. J. Woon. 


THE ILLITERACY TEST 
UniTED STATES SENATE, 
WasuIncTon, D.C., May 10, 1913. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—In to-day’s issue is a letter opposed to tiie 
illiteracy test. The writer says the test is “ unde- 
sirable,” and, admitting that additional restrictive 
legislation is needed, concludes that the test needed 
is rather one of “character” than of ignorance and 
lack of intelligence. 

When this same criticism and suggestion was made in 
the United States Senate, Senator John Sharp Williams 
replied: “ My friend says there ought to be ‘a quali- 
fication of character but not of intelligence. Oh, would 
to God there was some way whereby qualification for 
character could be defined and established! But, how 
in the name of common sense could anybody write into 
a statute a qualification of character? This bill (the 
Dillingham Immigration Commission bill) does not, 
because it cannot; but this bill does assume, every- 
thing else being equal, that a man’s capacity for good 
by information and knowledge, out of 
which may grow wisdom, and that his capacity for 
evil is not’ lessened by his ignorance. You can approxi- 
mate a qualification of character by making a quali- 
but you cannot reach it. The 
wisest man in the world may be the meanest, and some 
of the best men in the world may be very ignorant, 
but, as a rule, everything else being equal, a man is a 
better man for every ounce of additional information 
and knowledge he possesses. 

*T have heard much about this thing of admitting 
or refusing to admit men ‘on their character’ and 
not on their information. If any man is wise enough 
to tell me how to prescribe a character test, then, in 
my opinion, he is a wiser man—mere man—than ever 
lived on the surface of this earth. ‘The outward and 
visible sign of an inward and spiritual grace’ or of 
character is a thing I defy any legislator to write into 
a statute, and when you go beyond that and want to 
write ‘the inward and spiritual grace’ or character 
itself, there is nobody in the world who can write it 
except God, and He has been too merciful to mankind 
thus far to do it.’ 

The Congressional Immigration Commission specially 
created in 1907 to determine the feasibility of the 
illiteracy test reported recently recommending the test 
as “the most feasible single method.” Eight of the 
nine distinguished members of that investigating body, 
which reported forty-two volumes of five hundred 
pages each, came to the conclusion that the illiteracy 
test would cut down the number of undesirables, im- 
prove the quality, promote the assimilation of immi- 
grants by excluding the less assimilable and assimila- 
tive, and otherwise better immigration conditions. It 
must. be true that a rudimentary education better fits 
fer earning a living and participating in our affairs, 
else our whole public-school system is all wrong. We 
compel our own native-born to attend school, and why 
should we not expect as much of adult aliens coming 
here? It is not proposed as a test to exclude criminals, 
for there ought to be other tests that would debar the 
educated criminals, but that it would be effective in 
that direction is shown by the fact that over one-fifth 


of all the foreign-born inmates of our prisons are 
illiterate. We have enough of our own ignorant and 


illiterate for the irresponsible agitators, now perform- 
ing in New Jersey, New York, and elsewhere, and the 
corrupt bosses to work upon and that are such a fertile 
field for such, without importing more. 

I am, sir, 


Joun D. MAson. 


MIGHT HAVE BEEN 
ADRIAN, MICH. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 


Str,—In your issue of April 26th T note that Presi- 


dent Wilson appeared before Congress in persona 
arata. Judging by some of the criticisms of the 


President. I was led to think that statement was at 
least open to question. On second thought, wasn’t it 
propria persona that he appeared in? 
I am, sir, 
Sruart H. Perry. 


SENATOR LEWIS 
GALESBURG, ILL., April 12, 1913. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: . 

Sir—In your last issue, in the editorial entitled 
“Senator Lewis,” you say: “He was Democratic 
candidate for Governor of Illinois in 1908.” 

The Hon. Adlai Ewing Stevenson was Democratic 
candidate in 1908. He beat Colonel Davis in the 
primaries. 

When Colonel Lewis was Corporate Counsel of Chi- 
cago he won for the city in the United States Supreme 
Court suits terminating the “ninccy-isne-year street- 
car franchise ” and other long-term franchises. 

I am, sir, WILLIAM ADCOCK, 
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“A PUBLIC SOUL” 


Speech Delivered to Members of the Trust Company Section of the 
American Bankers Association at the Waldorf-Astoria, May 8, 1913 












May 14, 1913. 
CoLONEL GrorGE HARVEY, 
Franklin Square, 
New York City. 

Dear Coronet. Harvey,—I had hoped to have the 
pleasure of calling upon you at your office before 
this, to express my thanks, as well as my sincere 
congratulations, upon the remarkable address you de- 
livered at the Trust Company banquet last Thursday 
evening. On all sides, both that evening and since, 
I have heard universal commendation of your address, 
and particularly of that portion which referred to 
the late John Pierpoint Morgan, and although part 
of your speech appeared in the public press on the 
morning following the banquet, I have had so many 
requests for printed copies of your address in full, 
trom bankers residing in many different parts of the 
United States who were not present at the dinner, as 
well from many of those who were there, that I 
strongly urge you to print your address in full in the 
next issue of HARPER’S WEEKLY, in order that these re- 
quests may be supplied through this medium. 

I desire to take this opportunity to express the 
sineere appreciation of my associates and myself as 
having been favored by you as our principal speaker 
on the occasion of our annual banquet, and remain, 
with kindest regards, 

Yours very cordially, 
Wu. C. 


as 


POILLon, 
President. 


T would be unbecoming in me as your guest to pass 
criticism upon the Committee which arranged the 
speech-making for this occasion. Nor could I do 
so in good faith in view of the quite obvious ex- 
cellence of the judgment manifested at least in part. 
But I do feel impelled by a sense of duty to inform 
those of you who haven’t been in New York long that 
the triumvirate chosen to address you to-night is 
neither typical nor adequate. It has become our cus- 
tom upon occasions like this to expect and to accept 
with due humility general admonition from afar. 
Every statesman who comes to this town nowadays 
from as far west as Rahway feels it to be not only 


lis privilege, but his most distinct obligation, to 
“warn” New York. He calls it bearding the lion in 
his den. That is the way he invariably begins. It 


is a good way, too, because he thus avoids wounding 
the sensibilities of our traditional tiger and at the 
same time conveys to the folks at home a sense of his 

He really has no need to mani- 
or defiance. We never think of 
hurting such an one. We never even indicate disap- 
proval of our own chastisement. We simply sit and 
listen, and when it is over we return placidly to our 
homes and yawn ourselves to sleep. In other words, 
we here have become so used to being reprimanded 
that scolding has become noticeable only by its ab- 


own dauntless spirit. 
fest either courage 


sence, 
And we never complain. What’s the use? We know 
we are bad and we know that those who chide us 


and the communities from which they hail are good. 
Else, of course, they would not be so presumptuous 
as to mark the distinction to our faces. So we take 
our medicine in halls like this about twice a week, on 
the average, during the speaking season, and we ask 
no questions that we may hear no lies. 

sut what does the statesman from west of Rahway 


warn us about? Ah, gentlemen, that we never know. 


He never tells. Mind you, he never threatens. Al- 
ways he speaks in sorrow rather than in anger. Usu- 


ally, being himself broad-minded and worldly-wise, he 
disavows personal responsibility for his utterances. 
He merely reflects the opinions of others—the “ great 
of others who live at a distance and think 
loudly. He depreeates the tendency among his fel- 
lows. It gives him a pain. But there it is. It exists. 
And what can he as a patriot and a statesman do ex- 
cept to admonish us who are of the inferior flesh and 
not of the superior spirit? 

Our latest monitory visitor was our worthy Vice- 
President. He had come almost directly from his 
place of nativity, Columbia City, Indiana, which rests 
upon the banks of the river Eel. His purpose was 
to inaugurate a four-year period of perfect silence. 
He did it admirably. The aching void was filled to 
overflowing. As a Democrat, I was proud. T had to 
be. We are in power. At least, some of us are. And 
the occurrence is sufficiently rare to make gratification 
obligatory. So it was some occasion. We were all 
from Missouri that night. We wanted to know. And 
we found out. 

True, some of the things we learned were not en- 
tirely new. The fact, for example, that inheritances 
can be regulated by law was not startling as a dis- 
covery. We knew that, before the Wabash was chris- 
tened, to say nothing of the river Eel. Why, it is not 


“ 


mass ” 


necessary to wait till a man dies to take his property. 
That can be done while he is living, with full sanction 
There may be some question of prin- 


of law, too. 





ciple or perhaps of morals involved, but there is no 
legal difficulty under our form of government. It is 
simply a matter of votes. So if we are going to in- 
augurate a policy of confiscation at all, or suggest 
one in the guise of a warning, why not, in the trench- 
ant language of the prairies, go the whole hog? Sure- 
ly the proposal would be no less popular ‘than Mr. 

Marshall declares his io be. And if there be nothing 

in usage sanctioned since the days of Solon the pro- 
ceeding would be equally unobjectionable. When you 
once admit that might makes right there is no end 
of opportunity. 

Obviously to Mr. Marshall’s mind there are but two 
distinct classes of humankind. One he depicts as the 
“thoughtless rich.” The other presumably js_ the 
thoughtful poor. Patiently one inquires, What is the 
basis of the assumption that the successful are in- 
capable of reason and that the unprosperous are full 
of wisdom? Whence spring tangible evidences? From 
intelligence and thrift or from obtuseness and sloth? 
Do attained results possess no meaning? Is achieve- 
ment barren of credit? Does failure evolve philosophy ? 
Are those whom Mr. Marshall describes as the ‘‘ have 
nots” necessarily imbued by an inexorable law of 
Nature with a sagacity withheld from those who have 
that which they have earned or inherited? Mr. 
Marshall does not say. Possibly he has not thought. 

What he does know is that the number of those 
who have large fortunes is much smaller than of those 
who have small fortunes or none at all. But there is 
nothing new in that. It always has been. It probably 
always will be. The question he raises is, how much 
ought one to be permitted to possess, or, rather, to 
bestow upon his descendants? All he can earn in the 
one case, all he has in the other, has been and still 
is the answer of ages of experiment and experience. 
But Mr. Marshall finds that this idea is now held only 
by backward or inward looking men. The great mass 
of those who wish to go forward, presumably into 
affluence, feel differently. Precisely where the line 
should be drawn he finds uncertain. But seven men, 
not of the East, surely, but nevertheless men “ of 
judgment,” with whom Mr. Marshall has conversed, 
are convinced that $100,000 is the proper amount and 
Mr. Marshall seems to coincide, reluctantly, of course, 
but firmly. : 

But why $100,000? Why not $10,000? The number 
of those who are not able to bequeath $10,000 is in- 
finitely larger than of those who have more? Why, if 
we are willing to embark upon confiscation at all, 
should we restrict our activities? And would we, if 
once started upon the road? Did this point, IT wonder, 
arise in the minds of the seven men of judgment? 
And if so, could their opinion possibly have been made 
to conform to their means? Even Mr. Marshall will 
have to admit that, so long as natures continue to be 
human, there almost invariably comes atime of limit 
when one feels that the Golden Rule does not apply 
to his particular case. And it is then that he resorts 
to what Mr. Marshall designates as the reprehensible 
practice of employing a lawyer. 

But what does Mr. Marshall want us six millions of 
thoughtless rich in New York to do? Wherein have 
we so erred of late as to deserve rebuke or require 
a warning? Were we in his view looking backward 
when we gave to him as a candidate a plurality of 
two hundred thousand? Was our legislature at fault 
when it approved a constitutional amendment provid- 
ing for a federal income tax? Did that action, which 
imposes one-tenth of the entire burden directly upon 
the residents of the*Fmpire State, evidence churlish- 
ness or avarice? “Was New York out of step with 
what Mr. Marshall regards as progress when it de- 
clared for the election of United States Senators by 
popular vote? Surely in none of these things can he 
find occasion for rebuke. 

Why, then, the warning? What is the iniquitous 
attitude or proceeding which Mr. Marshall views with 
such apprehension that he perceived the need and 
duty of official admonition? Unfortunately, we are 
obliged to make our own deductions because he sub- 
mits no specifications. In a general way he seems 
to have concluded that the people of this community 
are opposing or are preparing to antagonize the 
policies of the Democratic dispensation. But how 
can that be when the representatives whom they 
sent to Congress are acting in perfect accord with the 
leaders of their party? Perhaps it is the tariff. 
Truly this is the greatest manufacturing city in the 
Union, and surely if any industries are imperiled by 
reduction in duties they are those of this vicinity. 
But where are the signs of opposition? Public jour- 
nals are commonly recognized as the spokesmen of 
their communities. Can Mr. Marshall point to a 
single New York newspaper, independent, Democratic, 
Progressive, or Republican, that is denouncing the 
Underwood bill? On the contrary, each and every one 
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has insisted steadfastly since the day of election that 
the policy decreed by the people must be made ef- 
fectual, and practically no adverse criticism has been 
passed upon the measure now pending. The sole com- 
ment has been the natura! one, “If ’twere done, ’twere 
well done quickly.” Surely no exception can be taken 
to that. 

You must admit, gentlemen, that even to those of 
us who pretend we should like to do what is right it 
is all very bewildering. But I think I have the solu- 
tion. That is why I take care to refer to our recent 
guest as Mr. Marshall and not as the Vice-President. 
I doubt if he quite realizes yet that he has been 
elected. So, naturally, he keeps on campaigning. 
Then, too, I know Mr. Marshall and value the record 
he made as a level-headed, courageous Governor. The 
trouble with him seems to be that, like Mr. Bryan 
in former days, he must needs talk occasionally 
through a cocked hat. He is like what we used to 
call in New England a fine door-yard horse—one that 
prances up to the stoop in the greatest style imaginable 
and starts off with the highest of steps, but as soon 
as he turns the corner drops head and tail and settles 
down to a good steady gait. 

So there is no need to worry. Experience, gentle- 
men, is quite as good a schoolmaster as a—well, as a 
Vice-President, anyway. And I am confident that it is 
only a question of time when Mr. Marshall will dis- 
cover that the chief menace to our country to-day 
lies not so much in the activities of the predatory 
rich as in incitement of the predatory poor. 

Do not suspect, gentlemen, that I am venturing to 
chide or even.to reply to Mr. Marshall. I am only 
trying to indicate the causes which impelled somewhat 
injudicious remarks from a truly worthy man. We 
cherish no resentments here. We haven’t the time. 
But we cannot accept his suggestion that we wear 
masks when we visit the East Side. That may be 
advisable on the part of a resident of Columbia City 
when he goes down to the banks of the river Eel after 
dark, but there is no such need in this vicinity. And 
instead of rebuking Mr. Marshall I would apologize 
to him. I fear he took away the impression that we 
did not catch the humor of his remark that the chief 
occupation of a Vice-President is to keep a sharp 
watch over the health of the President. But we did. 
We are not so dull as all that. We saw the joke. We 
didn’t laugh because we could not feel certain, in view 
of Mr. Marshall’s self-revelation, that it was a laugh- 
ing matter. Indeed, I may go so far as to admit that, 
if somebody had proposed the health of Mr. Wilson 
at the conclusion of Mr. Marshall’s speech, the toast 
would have been drunk with rare enthusiasm. 

But I should not like those of you who come from 
a distance to infer that, because we six millions of 
people happen all to be rich.and, consequently, thought- 
less, we are wholly destitute of public spirit. That is 
not quite the fact. New York is not a boastful city. 
She puts on no airs. But she has pride, nevertheless 
—a very distinct pride in some of her citizens. And 
it may not be inappropriate on this occasion to say 
a few words about the one whom she regarded as her 
first citizen and who recently passed away. Indeed, 
to my mind, it seems peculiarly fitting to do so, in 
speaking 10 you of the Trust Companies of America, 
because Mr. Morgan, like yourselves, was in truth a 
trustee rather than a banker. He was not a mere 
manufacturer of securities. He was a constructor of 
properties, and when he had builded a property and 
placed the evidences of ownership in the possession of 
the people, he did not count his work as finished. His 
was a continuing responsibility. He recognized a 
direct personal obligation to those who had evinced 
faith in his judgment. He considered it to be his 
duty to watch over and to safeguard the interests of 
his clients. In this way he became a trustee of 
billions of money for millions of people—the greatest 
trustee probably the world has ever known. How 
did it happen? Why did so many not only voluntari- 
ly, but eagerly, place in the keeping of this one man 
their inheritances and their savings? Was it because 


of exceptional financial resources of his own? No. 
In this respect he held no special advantage. His 


own inheritance in money was comparatively small. 
His chief asset at the time of beginning business was 
the reputation bequeathed to him by his father. He 
knew this and he valued that legacy accordingly. 
But he knew more. None appreciated or could ap- 
preciate more keenly than he that, to be truly precious 
and serviceable, a reputation must be a just reputa- 
tion, that it must rest upon a foundation of truth. 

It was not money that constituted the basis of Mr. 
Morgan’s achievements in finance and that stands to- 
day as the cornerstone of a business whose good-will 
is valued by the state for taxing purposes at millions 
of dollars. Nor was it the friendship of those having 
large sums at their disposal. It was not even public 








confidence inspired by straightforward dealings. It 
was and is integrity, and back of that integrity was 
character—the character of the man. 

We hear much in these days of evolution and revolu- 
tion. Each undeniably possesses great power. Sci- 
ence pronounces the one irresistible. History declares 
the other to be occasionally necessary. There is yet 
another force more potent than both combined. That 
is involution—the building of the individual from 
within, the making of the man. 

Upon this all depeiids. We may and should urge 
the common good, but it is contrary to all our beliefs, 
theological, political, personal, to assume that we can 
achieve the common good except through the exertions 
of the individual unit primarily for individual ends. 
It was not the mass, but the man, whom God created 
in His image. It was not collective, but personal re- 
sponsibility, that was imposed upon the people by the 
Pilgrim fathers. Not numbers, but brains, have tri- 
umphed in recent wars. It has been said, and is 
probably true, that any existing nation would be 
atrophied by the withdrawal of ten thousand of its 
its best minds. Why? Because the great majority 
of men still lead automatic lives and contribute only 
force, which serves no better than an idle engine un- 
less directed. ‘The notion of all members of the 
human race participating share and share alike in 
its total products is pleasing, no doubt, but it is the 
theory of mediocrity which instinctively hates ability 
and invariably seeks undue advantage. That is why 
Socialism is not an ideal state, but a morass of con- 
gealed inferiority, a resting-place for sloth, a burial- 
place for aspiration. 

It was not to the machines of destruction that 
Nelson sent his famous message, that Lawrence cried 
out in the agony of death, that Dewey gave his quiet 
order; it was to the man behind the gun. And so 
it is always. When we have done with formulating 
admirable theories, done with contemplating blissful 
visions of common service for common good, we can 
but awake—awake sometimes with a start—to realiza- 
tion that the one force we have to reckon with and 
the only force we have to rely upon is. groping and 
imperfect, yet noble and divinely human man. 

And when this great American, died among the 
seven hills he loved, well might the voice of Antony, 
speaking of the noblest of the Romans, have echoed 
through the Forum: 


“ And the elements 
So mix’d in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, ‘This was a man.’ ” 


I shall not attempt to depict even the most salient 
characteristics of Mr. Morgan. It is not necessary. 
Happily, it fell to his lot toward the last, by his own 
testimony given under great stress, to stand revealed 
before the eyes of his countrymen for what he really 
was. I say happily because I chance to know that he 
himself was happy in the consciousness of that belief. 
Although mentaily as strong as ever, physically he 
was sadly broken when summoned to Washington. At 
his age and in his condition it was the severest ordeal 
of his life; but it was for the best, as he himself 
came to realize. 

“T hated to go,” he said to me, with characteristic 
simplicity the day before he sailed away—‘I hated 
to go, but I am glad I went. I think I did some 
good.” 
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It was a comprehensive utterance in his usual few 
words—a revelation, too, of his innermost thought and 
aspiration. I had spoken of the favorable impression 
that had been created by his testimony and he had 
evinced the keenest appreciation. 

“Yes,” he had said, “ I am convineed that what you 
say is true. I think they know me better now. I 
hope so.” 

No sensitive man, no human man—and Mr. Morgan 
was most sensitive and most human—could have failed 
to be touched by the multitude of friendly expressions 
which had come to him from all sections of the coun- 
try. But back of all and chief among the causes of 
his gratification was the feeling voiced in those simple 
words, “I am glad I went. I think I did some good.” 
There sounded the dominant note of his nature and his 
life, because to a larger degree than is given to most 
men he possessed what Carlyle pronounced the great- 
est need of the world—a public soul. 

It has been said by those best conditioned to know 
that Mr. Morgan was deeply religious. And so, no 
doubt, he was. But he was more. If I may make 
the distinction, he was also a Christian. If many 
another man had begun his last testament as he began 
his the utterance would have counted for naught as a 
mere manifestation of piety. From him it rang out 
to all Christendom with the power of undoubted sin- 
cerity. Many and priceless things he left, but his 
two great legacies, the finest ever bequeathed by 
mortal, were his unquenchable faith in Ged and his 
unquestioning confidence in man. 

But it is as a citizen and as a patriot that I best 
like to think of Mr. Morgan. And it was as a citizen 
that at the end he was most generally recognized. 
Not as a citizen of New York, not even of America, 
but as a citizen—the first citizen—of the world. To 
what else can be ascribed the unexampled tributes paid 
ungrudgingly and with evident sincerity by the official 
heads of all the great nations of the earth—of all. 
that is, except his own? Not since the making of 
history began has the passing of a figure, however 
notable, in private life evoked expressions of bereave- 
ment so obviously genuine and so nearly universal. 
Greater glory surely could be the expectation or the 
hope of no man. 

Perhaps I may give an indication of the depth and 
the breadth of Mr. Morgan’s patriotism. It is no 
secret, of course, that in common with many others 
he never considered the Democratic party fully eapable 
of governing this nation. It is also well known, as 
Mr. Roosevelt freely remarked in his manly and gen- 
erous tribute, that he heartily disapproved of Mr. 
Roosevelt as an administrative officer and that he 
subsequently regarded the political views advanced by 
Mr. Wilson with honest apprehension. Because of 
contrary proclivities of my own as to Mr. Wilson, not 
as to Mr. Roosevelt, I frankly did not seek opportuni- 
ties to discuss public affairs with Mr. Morgan during 
the past few years. As you all know, when he thought 
he was right in his judgment he was unaccustomed 
to betray any lack of positiveness, and there were 
times when his didactic faculty so closely approached 
the dynamic in operation that one of prudent dis- 
position was inclined to be wary. 

But the election had taken place, the inevitable had 
happened, and, using Speaker Cannon’s phrase, Mr. 
Wilson had become his President as much as mine— 
perhaps, in fact, a little more. Anyhow, there was 






no constraint upon our conversation when I saw him 
for the last time in his library on the day before he 
went away. He was optimistic as ever regarding the 
country, and I naturally spoke hopefully of the pros- 
pects of the incoming administration. ; 

Then followed this curious episode. Suddenly turn- 
ing those piercing eyes upon me, Mr. Morgan said: 
“Do you remember that American speech you made 
in London?” I remembered very well. It was not a 
speech—only a few succinct remarks at the close of 
a private dinner in reply to an Anglicized sycophant 
who had mistakenly thought to curry favor with Mr. 
Morgan by speaking contemptuously of Mr. Bryan, 
whom on the preceding day, as it happened, I had 
introduced to him at a reception. 

“ And do you recall,” he asked, “those lines from 
Scott that you quoted when that man—I can hear 
now the emphasis upon those two words—when that 
man had left the recom?” 

I did, of course, and began to repeat: 


* Breatlies there a man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said—” 


I hesitated for an instant and the succeeding words 
came from the big arm-chair with odd distinctness: 


“This is my own, my native land!” 


Mr. Morgan asked if I could reeall 
and | quoted imperfectly: 


Then very quietly 
the remaining lines, 


* Whose heart hath ne’er within him burn’d 
As home his footsteps he hath turn’d 
From wandering on a foreign strand? 
If such there breathe, go, mark him weil! 
For him no minstrel raptures swell: 
High though his title, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim,— 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 
The wretch, concent’red all in self, 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 
And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonour’d, and unsung.” 


Half a minute, gentlemen, is a long time, but for 
fully that period I should say Mr. Morgan sat perfect- 
ly still. Then, unconsciously, beating time upon the 
arm of his chair as he used te do in chureh, he re- 
peated as if soliloquizing, 


“Who never to himself hath said 
This is my own, my native land—” 


and rising with difficulty from his chair, for he was 
then quite feeble, he said, with the emphasis that only 
quietude can give: 

“When you see Mr. Wilson tell him for me that if 
there should ever come a time when he thinks any 
influence or resources that. I have can be used for the 
country they are wholly at his disposal.” 

Barring the usual leave-taking, those were the last 
words I heard from the lips of Mr. Morgan. They 
were the words of a true patriot, of a great, a very 
great American, spoken from the depths of a passion- 
ately loyal heart. Surely I can do no better than to 
leave them with you to remember, to cherish, and to 
feel so long as you all shall live in “ this, our native 
land.” 
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How ardently and how long must burn the left 
ear of the Rev. Nevizie Fiacts if the thought-waves 
of half his angry critics surge upon the shore of his 
consciousness!. Mr. Fieeis is from England. Local 
newspapers report that at a reception at the home of 
Bishop RHINELANDER, in Philadelphia, Mr. Frieers 
blandly remarked to a group of leaders of society: “I 
ake it for granted that you are all of the upper mid- 
dle claass.” Doubtless he did take it for granted—just 
that once, but never again. By the time he is thor- 
oughly enlightened, Mr. Fiacrs will know that in Phil- 
adelphia, above all other places in America, “ one 
man is as good as another—yes, and a sight bet- 
ther”; also that we are the sovereign people and 
therefore every man’s a king. id 





“Upper middle class! 
Still, that is a trifle better than the visiting British 
baronet who quite innocently asked, “ What the dooce 
is a biddle?” 


We find in London Truth the following announce- 
ment: “The death of Mr. Epwarp Bricut last week 
removes one more of the few survivors of our tele- 
graph pioneers. He was the elder brother of the 
better-known Sir CHARLES PBriaut, to whom the 
world owes the Atlantic cable.” Well, well, we live 
and learn. After reading this authoritative announce: 
ment we must forget that our own Cyrus Fretp laid 
the cable. We should have known better, really, than 
to imagine that a mere American could do so great 


a thing. 


The Hon. Oscar Brancn Coteaurirt, Governor of 
Texas, who will have peace with Mexico if he has to 
fight for it, is a true baseball fan. He visited the 
training camp of the New York Giants at Marlin 





in early spring, and the Hon. Jomnn McGraw divided 
his players into two nines and treated him to a 
spirited contest. The Governor showed his appro- 
bation by posing for the staff photographer and half 
promising to journey to the Polo Grounds this summer 
and watch the Giants fighting for the pennant. 


Happiness has at last crowned Jonn D. Rocke- 


FFLLER. Fortune has blessed him beyond his dearest, 
most daring hopes. He has achieved a new golf 
record: Hotel Clarendon course, Florida; out, 36; 


in, $4; total for eighteen holes, 70 strokes. N. B—The 
length of the course is not given. 


Captain THomas F. Goopr, of the Boston police 
force, has been officially certified as a comely person. 
When the coy, sensitive, ete., Lina CAvALtert visited 
Boston lately she felt so ner-er-ervous: that she begged 
to have “a good-looking policeman” detailed to pro- 
tect her and her collection of gems valued at $2,000,- 
000—count ’em, $2,000,000! They gave the job to 
Goopr. Good. 


Bog FirzstmMons, once champion pugilist of the 
world, now instructor in morals and physical culture, 
thinks he can sing. No one has yet ventured to un- 
deceive him. He is wonderfully strong and active 
for one of his years. 


Mr. Justice Bayes, of His Imperial British Ma- 
jesty’s bench, has been long noted for his devotion to 
outdoor exercise. When he was at the bar he managed 
to take a ride in Regent’s Park every day. As a 
concession to popular prejudice, however, he named 
his horse Business; so that if any one called while he 
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was away on the ride his clerk could truly answer, 


* He is out on Business.” Good business. 


The Duke of Marlborough, the despatches from 
London tell, has announced that he is going to plow 
Blenheim Park “to produce food for the national 
food-supply.” The park, some twelve miles in cir- 
cumference and weil stocked with deer, is one of the 
show places of England. Historians may yet dispute 
as to who did the more for England—the lron Duke, 
who saved her from NapoLeon, or his descendant, who 
is to save her from Hunger. 


Five hundred men of Southampton, England, died 
in the wreck of the Titanic, and on the recent anni- 


versary of the catastrophe the local newspaper 
columns were crowded with “In Memoriam ” notices. 
The finest of these commemorated the passing of 


NorMAN Harrrson, the second engineer of the ship. 
A friend wrote of him: 

Steel true and blade straight. 

The Great Artificer made my mate. 


His Imperial Majesty the Emperor WILLIAM now 
carries at night on any automobile in which he hap- 
pens to ride an illuminated royal standard with the 
words Gott mit uns—* God with us.” To the ordinary 
wayfarer, whether on foot or awheel, this announce- 
ment seems unwarrantably exclusive, -if not pre- 
posterously selfish. 


The arts do sometimes pay. Joun M. CARRERE, 
architect of the New York Publie Library and many 
cther noted buildings, left an estate valued at 
$3:31,020. 


























Portland the 
Optimistic 


The Vigorous and Thriving 
City of the Pacific Coast 





BIEL ORTLAND, always a_ substantial 
sss? city, is now a modern one as well. 


\Y Its entry into the really big city 














eos] class is a matter of the past half- 
EQS decade. It now boasts a population 


NW of =265,000, although — its 
\Y covers only fifty-two years. 
> Its streets, buildings, public utili- 
¥% ties, and general appearance are 
sugyestive of the best type of American municipalities. 
‘The pioneer era is over, and never before in its history 
did Portland build so rapidly or so permanently as 
now, 


Y history 


fhe year 1905, when the Lewis and Clark fair was 
held at Portland, celebrating the centennial of the year 
when the first white man explored the Oregon country, 
marked the close of an old epoch and the beginning of 
a new for Portland. Befere that time the city was 
built on the most solid foundations, but its people were 
conservative to a marked degree and the population ap- 
neared satisfied with its slow growth. Exposition year 
brought in new blood and the possibilities of the future 
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fir lumber, while vessels drawing twenty-seven feet of 
water are given quick despatch, meeting no difficulties 
either in entering or in leaving port. Portland ranks 
as the first lumber manufacturing and shipping city 
in the world. Visitors to this port last summer, right 
in the heart of the city, were the battle-ship Oregon 
and the cruiser Maryland, war-vessels of sufficient size 
to demonstrate Portland’s advantages for shipping. 
The constant improvement of the Willamette and 
Columbia rivers, and of the entrance to the latter, is 
going forward. The government is lending substantial 
aid to this work, building jetties on either side of the 
mouth of the Columbia River and dredging the channel. 
The route between Portland and the ocean is found to 

















Broadway Bridge, Portland, erected at a cost of $1,600,000 


were realized. It was during the fair that James J. 
Hill announced the proposed construction of the Spo- 
kane, Portland & Seattle Railway, a new line down the 
north bank of the Columbia River that gave the 
allied Hill lines an entrance into this city on their 
own rails and also a new direct route to the East. It 
was not until then that Portland realized fully the 
importance of its geographie position and what the 


Columbia River gateway was to mean to it in the 
future. 
For this is the chief secret of Portland’s vigorous 


growth. In addition to the tremendous trade territory 
of 250,000 square miles over which Portland is domi- 
nant, the Columbia River offers a low-water-grade 
reute from the far interior to tide-water at this city’s 
Fortunately for Portland, this is the only city 
on the Pacifie Coast so singularly favored. Mountain 
ranges shut off other coast ports from the inland coun- 
try, forming substantial barriers to traffic. Here the 
crest of the Cascade range of mountains is passed by 
the railroads at an elevation of only one hundred feet 
above sea-level. So skilfully 1s the Columbia River 
used by the railroad-builders, that from far away Mon- 
tana and the slopes of the Rocky Mountains long 
freight-trains roll down to tide-water at Portland 
with hardivy the tug of a iocomotive, while on the re- 
turn trip the grades are so slight that the operating 
cost of the railroads is reduced to the minimum. 

‘These facts account for Portland’s supremacy’ in 
wheat shipments over other coast ports, this city hav- 
ing been, for a number of years, first in wheat exports 
among all the cities of the United States. Portland’s 
vgeographie location was primarily responsible for the 
location here of the largest packing plant west of the 
Rocky Mountains. With such ideal transportation 
facilities, there is a minimum of shrinkage in live- 
stock weights from the cattle ranches of the interior, 
while the delay from the ranch to the stockyards is re- 
duced to the utmost. The Columbia River gorge 
through the Cascade Mountains is virtually a traffic 
tunnel. Roth banks are closely followed by the rail- 
roads, which, as traifie grows, can be double or triple 
tracked. 

This, then, is the basie fact that accounts for Port- 
land’s position as the chief marketing center in the 
Pacific Northwest. Coupled with this great advantage 
is its inland, fresh-water harbor, the only one on this 
coast, where the biggest cargoes of raw _ products 
shipped from any coast port are set afloat. The 
biggest cargo of lumber ever floated on any sea is 
claimed for Portland, consisting of 5,300,000 feet of 
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be susceptible to constant deepening, the thirty-foot 
channel aimed at four years ago having become practi- 
cally an accomplished fact. Engineers see no particu- 
lar difficulty in securing a depth, ultimately, of forty 
feet between Portland and the sea. 

Portland, for the past two seasons, has led every 
ether port in the United States in the exportation o7 
wheat. For the past seven months of the present 
cereal year this city ranks fourth, being surpassed so 
far by New York, Galveston, and New Orleans. This 
business, now large in volume, grew from a small be- 
ginning. The first cargo of wheat ever exported from 
this place sailed in 1869 to Liverpool. In 1874 two 
ships carried the whole crop grown east of the Cascade 
Mountains to foreign lands. In those days the bulk 
ot the wheat was raised in the Willamette Valley. 
Conditions are now reversed, and practically all of the 
export wheat comes from the Inland Empire. 


As already indicated, Portland’s distributive advan- 
tages are immense. Railways not only follow the Co- 
lumbia River far into the interior, but two new lines 
have been built up the canyon of the Deschutes River 
from its mouth to the great plateau of central Oregon, 
and are preparing to extend south and east, while an- 
cther line is building from the eastern border of the 
state westward from Vale straight across to a con- 
nection with the Southern Pacific line now being built 
from Natron to Klamath Falls on the east slope of 
the Cascade Mountains. The state is now in the midst 
of a great railroad development, and every mile of new 
road brings a greater extent of territory into Portland’s 
trade zone. Of the greatest importance to the city, 
also, is the activity in interurban railway construction 
going forward throughout western Oregon. The Willa- 
mette Valley is being gridironed by two trolley sys- 
tems. 

Portland contains one-third of the inhabitants of the 
State of Oregon. Portland holds commercial sway over 
the major portion of the Columbia River Valley from 
its mouth to the Canadian border, a territory greater 
in extent than Germany. Considerable portions of 
Washington, Idaho, and Montana find that Portland 
is their commercial center and market town. 

The opening of the Panama Canal is looked forward 
to with confidence as likely to widen still further Port- 
land’s zone of influence, since the new waterway will 
afford a cheaper route to market for the great staple 
products of the Pacifie Northwest. Besides, it is be- 
lieved that thousands of immigrants will come by way 
of the new waterway to settle on the vacant lands re- 
inaining here, and every new acre tilled, every addi- 
tional orchard tree planted, means an increase in Port- 
land’s trade and wealth. 

The year 1912 was a notable one for Portland, and 
1913 has begun under such favorable conditions that 
it will undoubtedly surpass the past year in all lines. 
Portland’s bank clearings for 1912 amounted to $597,- 
000,000, a gain of over $34,000,000 as compared with 
1911. Postal receipts the past year were well over 
$1,000,000. During the year nearly $4,500,000 was 
spent for street and sewer improvements, and _ the 
total length of hard-surfaced streets was increased to 
272 miles. Extensions of the city water system cost 
nearly $800,000, and the city plans for eighty miles of 
new water mains for 1915. During the past year the 
city spent nearly $1,000,000 for new school buildings 
and graunds. 

Uiimber mills of Portland cut 623,794,000 feet of 
Jumber in 1912, which is 85,000,000 feet more than 
the quantity for the previous year. This lumber would 
build a’plank road thirty feet wide from Portland to 
Chicago. Building permits issued last year amounted 
to nearly $15,000,000, 

Portland has now taken on a real metropolitan ap- 
pearance; it is building a new $1,500,000 court-house, 
and a central library to cost $450,000 is being erected. 
Reed College, a new university, is being established in 
permanent buildings. Four remarkable steel bridges 
span the Willamette River in Portland. One immense 
steel structure was completed last year, which provides 
for railroad traflie on a lower deck and for general 
tratiic on a higher Jevel. This bridge has the largest 
draw of its type, the double-deck telescope lift span, 
in the world. The lower deck of the span is operated 
independently of the upper, allowing the smaller river 
craft to pass through without in any way interfering 
with street car and team traffic. The new Broadway 
Bridge, just being completed, cost $1,600,000, and is 
the largest draw of this tvpe ever built, the distance 
between the center piers being 270 feet. This structure 
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A school-children’s parade at Portland during the Rose Festival 


rises from Seventh Street, on the west side of the river, 
crossing the terminal tracks by a steel and concrete 
viaduct, and drops inte Broadway Street on the east 
side of the Willamette. Another huge steel bridge 
below the city has the longest swing span of any 
bridge known. A_ new steel bridge on Hawthorne 
Avenue crosses the river near the City Hall. This 
bridge has a draw of the lift type, the weight of the 
span being balanced by immense counterweights. Each 
of these bridges cost between $1,000,000 and $2,000,000. 
Two older steel bridges are in use in carrying traffic 
across the river. 

Big public docks are to be built on the city’s water- 
front, a large amount in bonds having “been voted by 
the people for that purpose. It is expected that this 
will greatly facilitate shipping coming to the city, 
thus affording the greatest possible benefit from the 
Panama Canal. 

Bonds have also been voted by the people for a 
magnificent auditorium designed to house conventions 
and other public gatherings as well as to provide a 
place for popular amusements, such as concerts, ete. 
A site for this building has been selected in the block 
at Third and Market streets, and work will go ahead 
this year. 

The Portland of to-day is vigorous, optimistic, and, 
having been established on the firmest foundations, is 
growing at. a remarkable rate, and the future holds 
great possibilities. It is to meet the problems of the 
future that plans for a greater city have been outlined. 
A comprehensive scheme for city growth has been de- 
veloped in the scientific laying out of munici- 
pal centers, railroad and water terminals, parks, boule- 
vards, ete. The basic idea has been to organize the 
allied activities of the city along closely related chan- 
nels, so that the future building of Portland shall not 
be by accident, but shall follow a definite plan for both 
utility and beauty. 

Those who built the first log cabins on the location 
now covered by Portland never had the faintest inkling 
of the city’s future. They could not hope that a 
trading-post on a far-Western frontier in the midst 
of the thinly settled Oregon country could ever be a 
city of over 265,000 people, but so persistent has been 
its development that it is realized that steps must be 
taken to provide for future growth along right lines. 

A scheme for such future growth has been. outlined 
by the Greater Portland Plans Association. This proj- 
ect contemplates the ultimate development of the city 
until it shall reach a population of 2,000,000. —Port- 
land’s position at the head of deep-water navigation 
and its location in the center of a great potentially 
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productive territory, connected with this city by water- 
gvade transportation routes, is the basis for the belief 
that Portland will attain great size. 

The manufacturing district of the future, it is ex- 
pected, will be below the city bridges spanning the 
Willamette, and on the waterfront of both the Willa- 
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A view of Fifth Street, Portland 


mictte and Columbia rivers. The manufacturing and 
industrial district in South Portland will, it is be- 


lieved, eventually move down the river, being placed 
in close proximity to rail and water transportation. 


The retail business district is already well detined, but 
future plans provide for a constant expansion in an 
ever-increasing circle. The hills to the west of the city 
will check this advance, but the close-in East Side offers 
plenty of room for a very considerable expansion of 
the retail business area, while the construction of 
bridges, and ultimately of tubes under the river, will 
link these two sections together very closely. The plans 
contemplate business centers on both sides of the river 
with perfect connections. It is not thought likely that 
the business development of the East Side will ever 
ecutgrow that of the West Side, although this is a 
pessibility of the future. It is thought that the whole- 
sale heuses and the lighter industries will maintain 
their position on the west side of the Willamette River 
north of the business center. 

Both sides of the Willamette River, below town, to 
its junction with the Columbia River, and the penin- 
sula between the two rivers, are available for terminal 
yards, warehouses, factories, and similar purposes, and 
there seems to be no reason to doubt that here the 


traflic in and out of Portland will ultimately be 
handled. Docks for shipping grain and other products 


from the interior, together with great lumber mills, 
will unquestionably one day line the waterfront for 
miles below the city. 

Nor does the plan overlook the other important prob- 
lems a growing big city has to face. Diagonal streets, 
great traffic arteries, and means to provide circulation 
are included in the general scheme, as are the widening 
of some streets, elevated roadways to approach the 
river bridges, and greatly improved dockage facilities 
throughout the waterfront district. 

Recreation features for the city must be provided for, 
and boulevards, parks, and playgrounds are outlined 
sulliciently to meet all future needs. The development 
of the Willamette River frontage and the acquirement 
oi islands for parks provide for making this stream a 
great recreation factor throughout most of the year, 
while boulevards along the hillsides te the west of the 
city offer splendid scenic features. 

Portland has grown into the big-city class from a 


trading-post, a mere group of log cabins, with no 
definite scheme for expansion. It has grown vigor- 


ously because the elements of growth were there, but 
it was a growth forced by conditions and not along 
lines consistent with its greatest possible future de- 
velopment. Since it has made such remarkable growth 
1 the past fifty-two vears, what may not be hoped for 
it in the next half-century if a consistent, logical 





THE AMERICAN NORTHWEST 


Hk American Northwest is known 
all over the world for the very 
large proportion of productive land, 
for the diversity, amount, and 
value of its natural resources, for 
its scenic grandeur, for the unex- 
hausted opportunities that it still 
SG G2 has to offer to the worker and to 
: the invester. It is still as much 
the land of promise as it was when the hunter and 
trapper invaded its mountain fastnesses, and the 
prospector with pick and pan alone broke the silence 
of its vast solitudes. 
Of the seven states of Wisconsin, Minnesota, North 
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Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington, and Oregon, 
the area amounts, approximately, to 390,000,000 


acres. This comprises some of the most magnificent 
scenery to be found in this or any land, including the 
Recky Mountains, the Cascade Range, and the coun- 
try of the Olympics at the extreme western edge of 
the continent. All of awe or of delight that can be 
conveyed by mighty forests, fertile river valleys and 
rolling prairies, snow-capped peaks, slow-moving 
glaciers, and the wonders of geyser, mountain lake, 
and cataract, is here found. For nearly half a genera- 
tion, in fact, the scenic beauties of this northwestern 
country were far better known, popularly, than its 
material advantages; and for all time it will attract 
from every quarter of the world the lovers of 
natural beauty, and those who are seeking healthful 
sport and recreation in an invigorating climate. 

The mightiest and most famous water systems en- 
rich the land. On the east are the Great Lakes, and 
on the west the most beautiful inland water in the 
United States—Puget Sound. Four great rivers—the 
Mississippi on the east, the Columbia on the west, 
and the Yellowstone and Missouri between, give fer- 
tility to the soil. At the source of one of these rivers 
is our greatest national park—the Yellowstone, famed 
everywhere, unique and wonderful in what it offers to 
the searcher for health, pleasure, or scientific study 
of the wonders of nature. 

This American Northwest is a land of beauty, and 
it is a land of great present wealth and of greater 
potential wealth. While the esthetic sense responds 
to the rare appeal of the beautiful and the sublime, 
the more prosaic side of life finds satisfaction in the 
amazing response which nearly every portion of this 
vast empire makes to the demands of man. 

It is doubtful if anywhere else has there been an 
equal development in the same space of time. In 
the first and greatest of all possible directions of 
growth, the utilization of the soil, the showing is 
splendid. The settlers have not herded in cities, but 
have gone upon the ground and engaged in increasing 
the total of food production. The acreage of im- 
proved and unimproved farm land combined grew 
from 38,914,407 acres to 119,389,091 during the thirty 
years from 1880 to 1910. The yield of the prin- 
cipal products reflects this immense addition to the 
ranks of agriculture. Corn is supposed to be least 
adapted of all the cereals to northern latitudes; yet 
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the corn crop of these states increased nearly ninety 
million bushels. or 153 per cent. Wheat and oats are 
fairly representative grains of the American North- 
west, and its agricultural advance may be measured 
by what has happened to them. The crop of the 
former increased in the three decades by nearly 240,- 
000,000 bushels, or 288 per cent.; and that of the 
latter by almost 294,000,000 bushels, or 385 per cent. 
The lumber product jumped cight billion feet, reach- 
ing a total considerably more than four times the 
figure for 1880, notwithstanding the slaughter of the 
forests of Wisconsin and Minnesota in the inter- 
vening time. If aggregated and reliable figures were 
available for the amount and value of the fruit crop 
of these states, they would make the most remark- 
able slowing of all. Fruit grown in Montana, Idaho, 
Washington, and Oregon is known all over the world. 
and is eagerly sought by the buyers for the great 
European markets. This industry has made marked 
progress during the last ten years, particularly 
through all the western portion, and it is one of its 
important sources of wealth. 

Naturaily, as the country was settled and a home 
market was built up, manufacturing followed. It is 
commonly assumed that manufacturers flourish only 
after a community has become adult, and that the 
more recently populated districts must always draw 
their supply of manufactured goods from the fac- 
tories of older states. There enough available 
water power in these states to perform all the work 
done in the United States, with a plentiful surplus 
for the needs of years vet to come. The workers in 
their factories. increased in number 49 per cent. in 
the ten vears between 1899 and 1909, and the vatne 
of their manufactured product rose over $700,000,000, 
or 99 per cent. This growth is healthily diversified. 
It covers many ferms of manufacturing and lends 
to the future a universal stimulus and an impartial 
promise. 

Not only are men busy in improving the opportuni- 
ties and turning into available wealth the natural re- 
sources of this country, as appears from the varied 
records that tell a story so uniform, but both oppor- 
tunity and resources are large enough to tempt and 
occupy millions of new people. Not within the life- 
time of any man now living will the last chapters of 
this high-speed progress of the American Northwest 
be written. Not within this century will there cease 
to be plenty of openings for eapital, for labor, for in- 
genuity, and for daring. Tt is truly a country of 
almost inexhaustible possibilities, a land where 
dreams come true, 

By no means the least of the forces that have made 
possible the growth of the American Northwest is its 
first-class system of transportation. All these states 
are in direct touch with the markets of the world. 
They have their centers of distribution whose sudden 
rise to greatness tells the story. The history of Ash- 
land and Superior in Wisconsin; of St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis, Duluth. Brainerd, and Bemidji, in Minnesota; 
of Fargo. Grand Forks. Jamestown, Bismarck, Man- 
dan, Dickinson, and Beach, in North Dakota; of 
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scheme of building is followed, a plan intended te 
make a harmonious, well-balanced whole? 

Glendive, Miles City. Billings, Livingston, Butte, 
Helena, and Missoula in Montana; of Wallace, Lewis 
ton, and Sand Point in Idaho; of Spokane, Walla 
Walla, North Yakima, Ellensburg, Seattle, Everett, 


Bellingham, Tacoma, Centralia, Chehalis, Aberdeen, 
Hoquiam, Cosmopolis, South Bend, and Vaneouver in 
Washington; and of Portland, Astoria, Salem, and 
Kugene, in Oregon—reads almost like fable. Here are 
markets, both for sale and purchase, as good as any 
that the country knows. The Great Lakes, at the east. 
furnish a water outlet to the markets of Europe; at 
the western verge are the Columbia River, Puget 
Sound, and the Pacifie Ocean, with cheap freights te 
every port in the world. 

The great railway systems traversing the Northwest 
have been the most important factor in promoting its 
developing. They run agricultural instruction trains, 
maintain demonstration farms, co-operate in every 
way with those who are seeking to build up the Jand 
and its product. Train-service, both passenger and 
freight, will compare favorably with that given any 
where in the United States. The hundreds of mill- 
ions of dollars that have been put into railways in 
the last twenty vears have been spent to perfect high- 
grade transportation machines. That this 
matter of the first importance not only to the holders 
of its securities, but equally to every man who in- 
habits the territory that it serves and every man whe 
way be looking about him for a home, 

And with it all have come also those things that 
are essential to the making of good men and women. 
Among them are the best of and 
those supported by the states themselves, as well as 
Ly private individuals. Good churches and hospitals 
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schools colleges ; 


are in evidence m every city and sizable town. <A 
spirit of helpfulness in making life better and 


pleasanter is abroad. Women and children are cared 
for and are as safe in the newer West as in any part 
of the country. The towns and cities are filled 
with beautiful homes and the finer side of life 
is considered as well as the material and utilitarian 
side. 

The combination of so many attractions and advan 
tages as are to be found in this zone of states is a 
rare one. With a climate which, while offering all 
the variety that health of comfort could desire, is 
everywhere wholesome and life-giving; with a soil as 
rich as ean be found elsewhere in the world; with re- 
sources so great and so varied that they will not even 
be fully listed for a generation to come; with indus- 
try well-based and diversified and assured of the sym- 
pathy and material support of leaders in enterprise 
and investment; with all the tempting chances that 
led the pioneer into the wilderness, and all the com 
forts and conveniences of our civilization—it has some- 
thing to offer to every man. 

No portion of our country has given so many and 
secure hostages to fortune. With its four corners sup- 
ported by the four pillars of the cultivated field, the 
forest, the mine, and the sea, the American Northwest 
stands firm and secure against all the winds that 
blow. 









“If it’s good enough to die in, why 
ain’t it good enough to dance in?” 


tragedy — depending entirely upon 
the view you choose to take of 
life. If you are inclined to look 
good-naturedly upon your neigh- 
AS) bor’s little eccentricities it may 
“amuse you: on the other hand, if 
*™vou regard them as the outward, 
though remote, manifestations of national tendencies, 
it will surely give you food for thought. 

1t was Green who first directed my attention seri- 
ously to the subject Green is what some people 
choose to call a thirteen-dollar man, meaning thereby 
that he is an enlisted man in the United States 
army and hence one who does not place a high valua- 
tion on his services. I have no means of knowing 
how highly Green may esteem either his services or 
himself. I only knew him as private in my old com- 
pany, a sturdy, spick-and-span soldier who always 
did his duty well and cheerfully and who never saw 
the inside of the guard-house except when he was on 
guard, which is about as much as one may say of a 
good soldier without becoming effusive. 

It happened on the target-range, one sweltering 
August day during a lull in the firing, while the 
men were lounging comfortably in rear of the firing- 
points. Green, with all of the maternal care of the 
true “ dope-shooter,” was puttering with his rifle, 
wiping off a microscopic particle of dust here, touch- 
ing it up with an oiled rag there, testing the trigger 
pull for a drag that he knew did not exist, inspect- 
ing it generally from muzzle to butt, and petting it 
much after the manner of a mother with her babe. 

“J heard vou was at the ball last night, Green,” 
one of the men remarked between puffs of a hand- 
made cigarette. 

Green took his time about answering. He poked 
a corner of his handkerchief into the opened breech 
of the rifle and squinted down the muzzle in search 
of metal fouling. When he had satisfied himself on 
this point he replied, enigmatically: 

“Well, I was, and then again I wasn’t.” 

Half a dozen men about him became instantly 
curious. 

* How’s that?” they asked. 

Again Green hesitated. 

“Well, you see,” he finally replied. “it was this 
way: ‘The sergeant and I felt like shaking a leg 
a little. so we made up our minds to go to the ball 
down at Marble Hall. We took our “blues” over 
to the tailor and got ’em pressed, then we_ policed 
curselves up some. Honest, you'd thought that we 
was gettin’ ready for an inspection by the Old Man, 
and when we hit the car for town we looked like a 
pair of orderly bueckers on the way to guard-mount- 
ing. Yep.” he added, grimly, “TI guess we must ’a’ 
heen aiming to make some hit with the ladies.” 

Again he dropped the thread of his story and began 
fussing with his rifle. 

“Ah, go on,” his audience urged. ‘ What’s the 
answer ?” 

“Well,” was the reply, “that’s about all there 
was to it. We got there all right and the gazebo 
who’s on post at the door looks us over and says, 
‘Gents and ladies only,’ and that settles it. Our 
money wasn’t any more use than” bar checks. 
‘Gents!’ Say, [T wasn’t nothing but a plumber’s 
kick when I was on the outside, but you bet your 
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life I didn’t chase around with any 
*gents’ like I seen hiking around that 
hall, not for one little minute—I was al- 
ways too scared of the police. And ladies! 
say—” He caught himself in time. “I 
wonder if there’s going to be any more 
shootin’ this morning?” 

“Served you right,” was the unsympa- 
thetic comment from a listener. ‘“ You'd 
ought to know better’n to go trying to 
butt in there in your uniform. Why’n’t 
you dig up them  hand-me-downs of 
yours 7” 

Green coddled his rifle across his knees 
and became reflective. 

“TI reckon you’re right,” he admitted. 
“In fact, I know you are as far as get- 
ting into that shindig was concerned, but 
what’s a man got to disguise himself 
for, I want to know? What’s the matter 
with this little old uniform? It’s good 
enough to fight in and get killed in, and 
when a fellow gets himself killed in it 
he’s a hero and they put up a marble slab 
for him back in the town hall. If it’s 
good enough to die in, why ain’t it good 
enough to dance in? Tell me that, heh?” 

No one told him then and I have been 
trying to work out a satisfactory answer 
for myself ever since. 

I have seen men dance in that uniform; 
I have seen them die in it. I have seen 
men, both dead and alive, in it acclaimed 
as heroes. I read constantly of men being 
humiliated for the wearing of it. 

When the old Fifth Corps tottered back from 
Santiago to Montauk Point we were a begrimed, tat- 
tered, and generally sorry-looking lot. Any self- 
respecting housewife would have been perfectly justi- 
fied in broom-handling any one of us off her premises 
as a suspicious character. Yet we were accorded the 
reception of heroes. <A dirty. torn uniform was a 
badge of honor, the open sesame wherever the wearer 
chose to stray. The country flocked to Montauk 
Point to do us honor and to minister to our wants. 
We were nursed, fed, coddled, and petted, and kind, 
gentle women who found nothing else to do for us 
smoothed our pillows and washed our faces for us 
again and again, until the tan etched on by a tropical 
sun retired disheartened from the fray. When we 
traveled, committees haunted the railroad stations 
and swapped jobs with the red-hat boys whenever 
a soldier-man hove in sight. No questions were 
asked of the man in 
uniform—which, by the 
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other from a place of amusement. This within three 
hundred miles of the place of their triumphant. re- 
ception. 

In all of these cases public sentiment, by its apathy 
and silence, gave tacit approval to this humiliation 
of a public servant. 

Hardly a month passes when some similar incident 
is not recorded and heralded from one end of the 
country to the other. On such occasions Green's 
question bobs up insistently, “If it’s good enough 
to die in, why ain’t it good enough to dance in?’ 

In seeking an answer to his question we are, first 

of all, brought face to face with the unpleasant ad- 
mission that the uniform of Uncle Sam’s professional 
fighting-man is not generally regarded with social 
favor. Those who are interested in the subject and 
who follow up the results of this attitude toward 
the individual soldier are able to quote one incident 
after another to prove that such is the case. What 
is worse, they will point out very convincingly the 
evil which results from such a condition—namely, 
that the soldier finds himself largely limited in his 
choice of entertainment and amusement to places of 
questionable character, where any man’s money 
makes a welcome for him. ‘This, in turn, naturally 
places the soldier in the light of choosing entertain- 
ment of this character and lends false color to the 
conclusion that he is, perhaps, fit only for such asso- 
ciations. The immediate result of such a condition 
concerns only the soldier’s happiness; the ultimate 
result is of vital concern to the army as an_in- 
stitution. Once the soldier’s pride in his uniform 
las been lowered or destroyed, it is only natural 
that his regard for the army, of which the uniform 
is merely an emblem, will suffer accordingly, and 
any man who is not proud of his occupation is of 
little value to his employer. Another phase of the 
question merits consideration. No one will dispute 
he vaiue of the trained fighting-man in times of 
emergency; to have him ready for such emergencies 
he must be maintained in time of peace. If the 
character of the service be disparaged in any way, 
how may we reasonably expect men of the proper 
valiber te enter it voluntarily and prepare them- 
selves to meet emergencies? 

The effect of such an attitude on the part of the 
public is more easily traceable than is the cause. 
What is there about the soldier to which the public 
finds objection? Is it the uniform, is it the man 
who wears it, or is it the service which he represents? 

It is hard to believe that it is the uniform itself 
to which objection is found. for if this be true we 
have only to glance at the multitudinous lists of 





Way, Was a serious mis- 
take, as it enabled 
fakers by the score to 
impose upon the gener- 
osity of a genuinely 
aroused public. No dis- 
tinctions were drawn be- 
tween the officer and 
the enlisted man. We 
were all treated alike, as 
honored servants of the 
people who had done our 
duty as best we could. 
All of which speaks 
highly for the  poten- 
tialities of the Amer- 
ican people, once their 
true feelings have been 
aroused, and is men- 
tioned here merely to 
emphasize the fact that 
within the year enlisted 
men, perhaps some of 
the same men, in that 
same uniform, except 
that it was clean and 
whole and _ probably 
neatly brushed, — were 
refused the privilege of 
purchasing admittance to 
places of public amuse- 
ment and to hotels, and 
for the sole reason that 
they were in uniform! 
It may be added that 














incidents of this kind 
occurred within a radius 
of one hundred miles of 
Montauk Point. 

After the Spanish- 
American War a victorious fleet, commanded by a 
popular naval hero, sailed into one of the great 
ports of the Eastern coast and was received with 
open arms by the people. The men of the fleet 
were the privileged guests of the city from one 
end to the other and from Maine to Florida. 
Within the year two warrant officers, whose uniform 
indicated their rank and position in the navy, were 
barred from public places, one from a hotel and the 
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Old or discarded uniforms are permitted to be worn by workmen 


uniformed societies and organizations throughout the 
United States to conclude that the uniform of the 
soldier is the only one for which the average Ameri- 
can does not cherish a regard. It is true that the 
uniform of the soldier is, in a sense, a livery and 
that the idea of a livery is more or less repulsive 
to our average citizen. But, even considered as a 
livery, the uniform may reasonably be classed with 
the frock-coat and silk hat of the statesman. Both 
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are liveries of the nation, differing only. in style and 
texture. Both betoken the servitor of the people. 
One is the livery of the man who gives the product 
of his brain to the nation’s service; the other of a 
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This should not be taken to mean that the soldier 
is in any sense a model—Kipling uses the ex- 
pression, “a plaster saint ”—for he is nothing of the 
sort. He has all of the instincts of a physically 


agriculturist cannot pardon the soldier for enlisting 
his sons and servants.” 
He takes the subject seriously as well as analytical- 





ly, more seriously than we of the United States army 

i man who stands ready to give his life if it be needed. perfect and well-conditioned man. His life keeps him would be justified in viewing it. The United States 
: In this connection, it must be admitted, however, fresh and keen and trained to the feather edge of is a comparatively new country teeming with wealth 
i that the government is to some extent at fault. It animal spirits. He breaks over at times and mis- and life; its interests are as diverse as they are 
q has never given the uniform of the fighting-man behaves in just the same manner as his brother in widely separated; its population is varied in_ its 
i proper protection. Semi-military and non-military civil life. The difference is that, being in uniform, origin and scattered over areas which make the peo- 
i organizations are permitted to copy it as closely as his misbehavior is always more or less conspicuous, ple of one state strangers to those of another. Under 
i their fancies dictate. Old or discarded uniforms or and that, being a soldier, he faces a trial officer in the circumstances, there can be little unity of thought 
parts of the uniform are permitted to be worn by the place of a possibly indignant family circle. or feeling on any subject of less than national im- 
i workmen and others who have no connection with the This attitude on the part of the public seems not portance. 
t military service. Institutions are permitted to to belong peculiarly to the United States. Kipling The army is small and seattered over a goodly 
F clothe their employees in approximations to the in “Tommy” voices Green’s question in the com- portion of the globe; its activities are such that they 
\ uniform which at times deceive even the 
} professional soldier. ae 
4d The writer on one occasion introduced 

himself in the lobby of a prominent ; | 

hotel to an individual whom he mistook } 

for a captain of infantry in dress uni- 
4 form, to discover later that he was con- ! 
versing with the head hall-boy. Some 
years ago an officer of high rank re- i 
i fused to remain in a prominent hotel for 
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tions or individuals of the uniform of 
the National Guard, but prosecutions 
i under these laws are of rare occurrence. 
: A prominent militiaman once told the 
‘ writer that it would be mighty poor 
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the reason that a hall-man or waiter was 
clothed in the uniform of an oflicer of 
the army. To some extent, therefore, the 
public may be pardoned for not paying 
proper regard to the uniform of the 
soldier, and to the same extent the 
government is responsible for the humili- 
ation of its fighting-men. Some states 
of the Union have passed laws prohibit- 
ing the use by non-military organiza- 


politics for any militiaman to attempt 
to enforce such a law. 

When we consider the composition of 
the army, it is hard to believe that it is 
the man in uniform to which objection 
is made, for socially the army of the 
United States is perhaps as cosmopoli- 
tan as any aggregation of men to be 
found in the world. As an illustration 
which will throw light upon the qualifi- 
cation of some of the men who compose 
it, I will mention that in one regiment 
with which I have served the enlisted 
men at one time organized a University 
Club with a membership of something 
like half a hundred. Only graduates of 
recognized institutions were admitted to 
membership, and on the walls of their 
meeting-place they had chalked up the 
names of Oxford, Heidelberg, and a 
score of similar institutions from one 
end of the world to the other. Para- 
doxically, the man in uniform is the 
brother of the man with whom he is 
barred from association. In every regi- 
ment in the service are to be found men 
from every walk in life and from prac- 
tically every social stratum. In the 
communities from which they come they 
doubtless enjoyed social privileges in ae- 
cordance with their various stations. 
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That these stations are at least respect- 
able is insured by the investigation 
which recruiting oflicers are required to 
make of an applicant’s history. Social 
strata do not vary widely in the different communi- 
ties throughout the country, and it is reasonable to 
presume that the soldier may find social equality 
in any community in which he may be stationed. 
That he may attempt to intrude in circles where he 
is not welcome need not be feared, since he has his 
own well-defined ideas of what constitutes con- 
geniality. Whatever may be his social qualifications, 
he would not, if attired in civilian dress, be barred 
from any place of public entertainment. 

As to the character of the life which the soldier 
leads in the service the general public have little 
knowledge. Their opportunities for contact with 
soldiers are few and their interests in life are such 
that they give the soldier only passing thought. 
When brought in contact with the soldier the aver- 
age man may at the time realize that he is a clean- 
limbed, clear-eyed, smart, alert individual, but does 
he ever ask himself what manner of life this man 
must lead to make him as he is? Has he any con- 
ception of the regulations and the routine which 
govern the soldier from reveille to taps—and in he- 
tween? It would be a revelation to many to know 
some of the dozens of things a soldier may not do to 
which the civilian never gives a thought, and to learn 
from the records of the summary court of the fashion 
in which the soldier lives up to his requirements. 


“Looks us over and says, ‘Gents and ladies only’”’ 


plaint of the British soldier who asks nothing more 
than that the public by its attitude prove to him 
that “The widow’s uniform is not the soldier-man’s 
disgrace.” 

An eminent German authority some years ago con- 
cluded that the feeling, whatever it might be, is 
directed toward the military establishment as a class, 
not toward the individual. He says: “One class 
esteems another only in proportion to the advantages 
whien it can derive from it, or only in so far as it 
recognizes in others similarity of character and im- 
mediate community in striving for one and the same 
end... . Personal inierest, shaped according to vari- 
ous needs, is the measure of the value of the oceupa- 
tions and aims of one class in the eyes of another.” 

Continuing, he analyzes the general feeling by 
ciasses after this fashion: “ The literary man loathes 
war because the Muses take flight on hearing the 
din of war.” He apparently did not include war 
correspondents among the literati. ‘The statesman 
is appalled by the enormous expense caused by mili- 
tary preparedness, The civil bureaucracy is jealous 
of the power it is obliged to surrender into the hands 
of the miiitary authorities and often treats soldiers 
like citizens belonging to another state. The moralist 
is vexed at the gay life of the officer, while the 
dandy envies him his fine dress and sword, and the 


are not often brought to the serious attention of the 
people except at considerable intervals. The average 
man is absorbed in his own interests; he knows little 
of the soldier and he has little time or opportunity 
to learn more; in forming his opinion he is apt to 
be influenced by what he may have read or heard: 
generally there is no soldier of his acquaintance to 
whom he may turn to form an estimate of the mili- 
tary character. The result during peace is an ap- 
parent indifference toward the army and those who 
compose it. In time of war it is different, and the 
seldier certainly has no just cause for complaint when 
the public has once turned its mind to its military 
responsibilities. 

Hlowever, it is not a stimulating thought to the 
soldier that the people whom he serves take thought 
of him only when disaster is hammering at the front 
door. The business of soldiering in time of peace 
is a& monotonous one; its rewards are extremely 
modest; it requires a decided effort of the will to 
maintain the enthusiasm with which to meet sue- 
cessfully the drudgery of preparation. Appreciation 
goes a long way toward keeping enthusiasm up to 
ihe proper pitch. Conviviality is a sure indication 
of appreciation and dancing is a healthy, harmless 
form of conviviality. What the soldier apparently 
needs is an oceasional pat on the back. 





Her two great eyes were like blue porcelain; 
Love with his torch had found no caverns lit 

With seeret fire; the thoughts within her brain 
With rosy-colored silk had curtained it. 


Round her white feet her jeweled 


And, when she moved, clanked with a subtle noise; 
From her gold hair the heavy emeralds hung: 


TWO FAIR WOMEN 


BY ETHEL TALBOT SCHEFFAUER 


anklets clung, Where she went 


Her clear laugh was untroubled, like a boy’s. 


And the world’s worth of fighters take their ease— 
Jeneath her eyes’ light laughter they were dust :— 


Dust of a trampled red rose underfoot 


carelessly when evening came, 


To rob the wild vine of its bitter fruit, 
And the young poppies of their scarlet flame. 


Behind her moved her silent tiring-maid, 
Whose look betrayed the woman: she was eyed 
Like the sleek panther none shall make afraid, 
Like the black panther in his velvet pride. 


A golden princess in a golden day, 
In a walled hold all pearl and_ivory ; 

A thousand camels rode the desert way 
With silk and sandalwood from oversea 


To please the princess whom all men would please, 


But no man swept his hand through her dark hair, 
Who bade the war-sword in the scabbard rust, 


To wake the amaranthine passion there, 
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Where Farms and Homes 
Await the Thrifty Immigrant 





THE NORTHWEST’S NEED OF MEN 








ITE growth of the Pacifie Northwest 
has been continuous. Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and Idaho have an area of 
over 250,000 square miles, with an 
aceredited population at the last 
census of 2,140,349. The States of 
New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
and Ohio with an area of 192,095 
square miles, were given a popula- 
tion of 27,184,102. New York has a population per 
sgnare mile of 126.0; Pennsylvania, 117.3; Illinois, 
68.3, and Ohio 90.0. The population of the Northwest 
states per square mile is: Oregon, 3.3; Washington, 
5.3; Idaho, 1.1. 

In the twenty-four principal cities and towns of 
these Northwestern States there are 859,923 inhabit- 
ants. and 1,290,046 live in the smaller towns and in 
the country. In ten years the inerease in urban 
population in Washington was 166.0 per cent.; in Ore- 
gon. 115.3: in Idaho, 216.2. For the same period the 
rural inerease was, Washington, 84.7 per cent.; Ore- 
gon. 35.0; Tdaho, 83.1. 

Further analysis is not needed. A vast domain is 
sparsely populated. It has need of people. The coun- 
try requires settlement and population. The cities are 
overcrowded. City building should come as the result 
of development of adjacent territory, and not as a 
prelude thereto. 

The value of the immense mineral deposits and tim- 
ler of these three states is immense. But the basic 
and perpetual alth of the Pacifie Northwest must 
come from her farms. The hope of this section lies in 
the small farm well tilled. There is here in this 
region a foundation upon which may be built an agri- 
cultural supremacy unparalleled in the history of the 
past, the magnitude and compelling excellence of which 
will make this the greatest of all productive regions 
of the globe. 

This is a broad assertion, but one of unquestionable 
truth. The claim is based on the soil—the voleanie 
ash. which predominates. In this undying soil of the 
lava deluge there is a fertility of such fruitfulness 
that the vield is both constant and large. Ninety per 
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Mt. Rainier viewed from the southwest slope 


BY 
JOHN SCOTT MILLS 








statements concerning the land, its prices, and its 
products. The purpose of this article is not to re- 
flect on other countries, but to call attention to this 
one. But it will not be taken amiss if those who 
contemplate going across the line will familiarize 
themselves with weather conditions in both coun- 
tries and incidentally compare yields, markets, and 
general living conditions here and there. 

There has been some attempt at publicity in con- 
nection with these lands of the Northwest, but their 
general character is little understood by the home- 
seeker.. There are no free lands here, but there are 
homestead locations to be had, land under Carey Act 
projects, land in irrigated districts, dry-farming, and 
logged-otf lands. In some instances there is pioneer 
work to be done. as for instance on the logged-off 
tracts. But with some labor devoted to clearing the 
land of the small growth, it can be cultivated without 
removing the large stumps. 

The land in the Carey Act projects and in the irri- 
gated sections will have to be leveled, and the dry- 
farming tracts will need some preparation. The ex- 
penditure of labor in any instance, however, is trivial 
in comparison with returns—trivial te the man willing 
to work industriously for a few years, with the assur- 
ance that a competence awaits him as a reward. The 
Northwest is not a place for drones. There is no 
invitation sent to such. A little capital in cash and 
an abundant reserve of energy means home and com- 
fort and independence to the man who will do things. 

The field is inviting. The commercial organizations 
and the transportation companies are endeavoring to 
get settlers on the unoccupied lands, and are also trying 
to induce holders of large tracts to subdivide them 
and put them on the market. The men who are 
wanted are those who will engage in cultivating tracts 
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of not more than one hundred and sixty acres. In 


freezine-point, and where thirty-five degrees above this land ef abundant yield ten acres constitutes a 
I 5 ] yea A 5 o ‘ 
zero is accounted cold weather. On these evergreen farm, so that a quarter section will give ample scope 


pastures the stock finds abundance of feed. 
It is interesting to note how the land-owners of this 


to any man. 
Under present conditions, the farms are not culti- 


section have responded te the call for diversification on vated as they should be. There is too much idle land. 
the farm. The Pacific Northwest, ten years ago, was There is absence of crop rotation. There is lack of 

















A leading industry of the Pacific Northwest—Scene at a Portland lumber mill 


cent. of the soil in these states is of the character men- 
tioned. The hills of Eastern Oregon and Washington 
and Western Idaho are mounds of voleanie ash; the 
broad plains and rolling lands of the Inland Empire 
are covered to a cultivable depth with the same rich 
deposits. These possess an advantage over the silt and 
alluvial soils in that the soluble matter has not been 
washed out. 

What a few years ago was barren land has become 
the home of settlers, where orchard and meadow, flock 
and herd are making men rich. The diversion of a 
mountain stream has transformed the barren valley of 
the Yakima into one of the most productive sections 
of the West. In the Lewiston-Grangeville districts in 
ldaho there is grown what is claimed by experts to be 
the finest timothy and clover seed grown in the United 
States. This is a non-irrigated district. 

In the Touchet and Walla valleys of Washington, 
and in the Columbia River Basin in Oregon, are some 
of the finest orchards of the hemisphere. In the com- 
mercial orchards, where the growers have specialized, 
are produced the fruits which are in demand in every 
American metropolis, in the markets of London, Ber- 
lin, St. Petersburg, and other cities of the land beyond 
the sea. The strawberries have a national reputation, 
and the vegetables are as good as can be grown. 

In the western counties, where the precipitation is 
greater, larger vields of celery, asparagus, kale, turnips, 
and other root crops are grown. Here the green of 
the fields is perennial. and it is here that the dairyman 
is at his best. This means a great deal, for the country 
cast of the Cascades is a dairying country. There is 
no necessity for housing stock as a protection against 
the severe cold. All owners of milch cows provide for 
their animals, but this provision means only shelter 
from the rain, for the temperature rarely drops to the 


spending from $15. sufficient labor to produce enough for home needs. 
000,000 to $20,000,000 The tide of immigration is flowing this way. The 
per annum for meat people of the Old World are locking for homes in the 
and poultry products, New. There are thousands of homeseekers in the 
shipped from the East. United States who are undecided where to locate. They 
The railways, the com- will be wise to give more thought to the Pacifie North- 
mercipl organizations, west, and to take advantage of the magnificent oppor- 
and the press preached tunities it affords for home-making and the enjoyment 
the gospel of diversi- of life in a region possessing such advanages. 
fied farming to the Legislation in the interest of the farmer has just 
man on the land until been enacted in Oregon. The agricultural college is 
he became a convert to take its work to the farm. Scientific farming is 
and is” lending his te be taught. Practical men will impart instruction, 
efforts to meet the de- and there is anxiety for knowledge on the part of the 
mand and = endeavor- lJand-owner. Demonstration trains, agriculturists in 
ing to keep the money the employ of the railroads, literature treating of 
at home. every occupation on the land are at the command of 
Hogs and poultry the farming communities. 
thrive in this genial The states of the Northwest offer exceptional ad- 
climate. Men and_ vantages, and in telling of these the people now here 
women are specializ- ask nothing other than honest investigation as_ to 
ing in pigs and_ the merits of what is to be had. The man who is in 
chickens, and the por- search of a location for a home will be wise if he 
cine family and the devote some time to looking over the field and make 
feathered tribe = are thorough inquiry regarding the character of the soil, 
paying the household the extent of its productivity, the demand for what 
expenses on hundreds can be grown, the distance to market, the transporta- 
of farms of varying tion facilities, the weather, the chureh, school, and 
size. The, farmer is fraternal privileges. 
the only man who can This country will stand inspection. Honest investi- 
solve the problem of gation will disclose the fact that it is not over-rated, 
the cost of living. If but that its excellence is underestimated in the litera- 


he undertakes it in earnest he will accomplish his ture descriptive of it and the assertions made by 
end. From the vantage ground of the farm must those who speak of it. 


come the aid to the 
helpless men and wom- 
en of the cities of our 
land. Production regu- 
lates cost. Population 
has inereased more 
rapidly than produc- 
tion in the East. High 
prices originate there. 
The West buys there. 
Increasing population 
on the lands of the Pa- 
cific Northwest means 
augmented production 
of the necessities of 
life. Therefore, the in- 
creased cost of living 
being due to paucity 
of production, the West 
must be looked to for 
a remedy for existing 
conditions. 

To populate the West 
should be a simple 
matter. Multiplied 
thousands of good 
American citizens have 
gone to the Canadian 
Northwest in the past 
few years. They were 
led to change their 
place of residence and 
their allegiance to the 
republic by alluring 

















Salmon fishing in the Columbia River, Oregon 
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THE READY REPLYER 


A COMPENDIUM OF CONVERSATION FOR USE IN EMBAR- 
RASSING MOMENTS 


(For a Young Man Confronted by an Editor with the 
Fact That the Poem He Has Submitted Has 
Been Cribbed from Browning.) 


HE EDITOR (scornfully): These lines are taken 
T bodily from the poems of Robert Browning, 
sir. 

YouNG MAN (with a great show of glee): Hooray! 
I win! 

Tur Epitor (icith beetling brows): Win, sir?) Win? 
You win what? 

YouNG MAN (with marked enthusiasm): Why, sir, 
I belong to a little club out at Lemonville, on Long 
Island, which was founded originally for the purpose 
of bringing together a lot of choice spirits interested 
in sport. We called ourselves The Ring and the Book 
Club, not because we were at all interested in that 
great poem, sir, but rather because our activities took 
shape chiefly in betting on events in the prize-ring 
and getting up books on the various horse-racing 
meets which in the old days were such a constant 
source of delight and, | may add, income, to many of 
us. Of late, however, so drastic have the laws become 
in respect to betting and gambling of all sorts, that we 
have had a hard time keeping our organization going. 
Kvery natural outlet for our sporting propensities was 
closed by the operations of the law, and, naturally, the 
raison Wétre of the club having been thus seriously 
affected, our members drew away, and we were brouglit 
face to face with dissolution. However, there were 
some of us who realized that there were other things 
one could bet on than horse-races and prize-fights, and 
out of our club name, The Ring and the Book, there 
suddenly sprang one night a suggestion that has _ re- 
sulted in this fortunate eventuation for me. I was dis- 
cussing the name, and’ incidentally the poem, with a 
number of our deepest plungers the other night, and 
one of my friends, who has no literary attainments 
whatsoever, made the remark that nobody had ever 
heard of the poem besides myself, to which I retorted 
that there were more admirers of Browning in the 
world than he had any idea of. His answer was that ine 
didn’t believe even the editor of so great a magazine 
as yours had ever heard of Browning, and I offered to 
bet any or all of them then and there that you’d spot 
a Browning poem the minute it was offered to you for 
publication. As you may readily imagine, the matter 
became more than interesting the minute money was 
placed on the result. We went at the matter with en- 
thusiasm, and within a week had sent out not only 
that poem which you have so unerringly spotted, but a 
number of Dickens’s short stories and Addison’s essays 
have been sent to other editors in various parts of the 
country. We have some ten or fifteen thousand dollars 
up on the results. For myself I took the hopeful end. 
1 bet a hundred dollars with each of seven men that it 
wouldn’t take you five minutes to detect the decep- 
tion, and [ cannot tell you how delighted T am that my 
good opinion of your discernment has been so readily 
vindicated—and | know that you will excuse me if I 
hasten off without more ado to inform the club that 
I am a winner. Good morning, sir! You have done 
me a good turn, and [am grateful. 

(At this. point seize the Editor’s right hand, shake 
it vigorously, and- then move out as quickly as _pos- 
sible, not waiting for the elevator to take you down, 
but using the stairs, sliding down the banisters, if by 
chance there are any, lest you be overtaken.) 


EXPERIENCE 

“T TELL you,” said Bingle, wrathfully, “ those women 
are right. This practice of forcible feeding is an out- 
rage. I'd like to see ’em try that over here on Amer- 
ican women!” 

“They'll never have to.” said Jimpson. “ All they’ll 
have to do with an American woman is to put the bill 
of fare before her, and she'll walk right through it. I 
married an American woman, and I know.” 





* ARE YOU A 
* NO, A GLAZIER,” 














“Say, CADDIE, WHICH CLUB DO YOU USE 


BRUTES 

“Tr makes my blood boil.” said Mrs. Uppanattit. 
“the sheer brutality with which these jailers treat us 
women. Oh! the tyranny of them!” 

“What have they done now?” queried Mr. Uppan- 
attit. 

“They threw Mrs. Crankhurst into jail, and took 
little Fluffy, her inseparable companion, away from 
her,” said the lady. 

“Well, vou wouldn’t have a child spend her days in 
jail, would you?” : 

“Chiid?” retorted Mrs. Uppanattit. * Fluffy isn’t a 
child—she’s the cutest little Pomeranian you ever saw 
in your life.” 

















WIFE: It SAYS HERE THAT YOU CAN GET A WIFE 
IN SAMOA FOR THREE DOLLARS. ISN'T THAT OUT- 
RACEOUS ? 

THE WEAKER VESSEL: On, T pon’r KNow. A 
GOOD WIFE'S WORTIL TILAT. 

A CAUTIOUS DUELLIST 

“Trey tell me you got mixed up in a duel over in 
Paris this year, Dubbleigh,” said Jinks. 

“Yes.” laughed Dubbleigh. “1 was challenged by 
M. Le Vicomte de Chateaunit because I sat on his 
hat at the opera.” 

“Well, how did it come out?” asked Jinks. 


SUFFRAGETTE 2?” 
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WHEN A SHEEP SWALLOWS YOUR BALL?” 


“Oh, I accepted, and as the challenged party had 
the right to select the weapons,” said Dubbleigh, * 1 
chose broadswords at a hundred paces, and since 
neither of us could reach the other there were no 
casualties.” 


NO EVIDENCE 

“They tell me that fellow Whiggles is a man of 
letters.” said Joram. 

“Tve heard so.” said Snippe. the tailor, “but | 
can hardly believe it. Ive written to him ten times 
about a little bill he owes me, and nary a letter can 
I get out of him.” 


NO EXAGGERATION 
“You told me you were worth a million, and [ tind 
that vou have only a paltry ten thousand dollars.” 
said Blathers’s partner. 
“Well, ten thousand ‘dollars is a million cents,” 
said Blathers. 


OVERHEARD ON THE CAMPUS 
FRESHLEIGH (genially): Ah, Professor, good morn- 
ing. Do you smoke? 
Proressor (affably). Why—ves, Mr. Freshleigh. 
FRESHLEIGH: Good! Ill be glad to join you, if you 
happen to have a couple of perfectos in your pocket. 
Let me give you a light. 





THE HORRID MAN 

* Now, ladies,” said the Practical Politician, “ yez 
can’t git annywhere be vi'lence. In the words o’ wan 
o th’ graatest poluticians the worrld iver knew they 
do be some things vez can only git by kissin’ “em 
through!” 

* Never!” cried the Assceciated Order of Free Spin- 
sters, rising as one man in protest. 

CAUTIOUS 

“Now. Sambo,” said the Judge, “this is a very 
serious offense you are charged with. Stealing 
chickens is bad enough, but breaking into a store and 
robbing the -till of thirty dollars is worse. Do you 
want me to appoint a lawyer to defend you?” 

* Dat depends on what de lawyer gwine charge foh 
his soyvices, Jedge.” replied Sambo. “ Ef he’s gwine 
t’ git de whole o’ dat thutty dollahs ah don’t see what’s 
ewine t° be lef’? fol me, suk.” 

AN ASTIGMATIC TRAGEDY 
Now dearest Jane is a lovely maid 
Whom I love with a love that’s true, 
But if she proposed to me I’m afraid 
Id hardly know what to do, 
For though she’s a maid for your lightest whim, 
She’s cross-eyed as she can be. 
I never can tell if she smiles on Jim, 
Or whether she smiles on me! 


Why, I tan recall a summer day 
Far back in the long ago, 
She beamed and beamed in her roguish way 
That set every heart aglow, 
And, “ You are a perfect joy!” she said, 
And I was disposed to agree, , 
But I couldn’t quite teli if she looked at Ted, 
Or whether she looked at me! 


And once at a ball I overheard 
Her twittering voice remark 
In accents sweet as that little bird 
That’s known as the soaring lark, : 
“Pm much afraid he’s a bit of a snob! 
And [ followed her glance to see— 
And one of those optics looked on Bob, 
And t’other was fixed on me! 


And so T fear if I wedded her 

In happiness I might fail. 
Ken though at her touch my pulses stir — 

And mv heart thrashes round like a flail, 
For it wouldn’t be really a pleasant plan 

In the midst of our ecstasy 
If she had one eye on some other man 

While t’other one beamed on me! 

A, SUFFERAN MANN, 








OUR GREATEST “WHITE POWER” REGION 


BY B. 5. JOSSELYN 




















power of the United States either 





y state of Oregon forms the most im- 
portant part. Some idea of the 
extent of this important resource 
nay be obtained when the fact is 
made known that this basin represents a greater 
area in land than is possessed by New England, with 
the states of Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
North and South Carolina added. The basin drains 
254.389 square niles. The state of Oregon alone has 
95.607 square miles of water drainage, and within 
this area are located water-power possibilities rarely 
found upon the earth’s surface. The government, in 
its estimate, has fixed upon the minimum amount of 
3.300.000 horse-power of possible hydroelectric — de- 
velopment for the state of Oregon. That is one-half 
of the entire amount now utilized in’ the United 
States. Regardless of this. engineers predict that 
the minimum givea by the government experts for 


Oregon can be increased to more than double the 


amount through engineering ingenuity. From these 
figures Oregon’s supremacy in the matter of potential 
hydroelectric power is easily — diseernible. The 


6.000.000 possible horse-power should be a_ factor 
in developing here the largest manufacturing center 


upon the Pacifie Ocean, and it may be in the United 
States; for with the raw product at command not 
only of the forest and fields in Oregon, but of the 
ports of the world. Oregon must come into Ler own. 

With this wondrous amount of undeveloped power, 
coupled with the timber resources of the state—one- 
fifth of all that is to be found in the United States— 
it forms a combination that is bound to be productive 
of much wealth and gives Oregon a prominence in 
the markets of the world well to the forefront. 

Kqually rich is the state in its agricultural re- 
sources. It has 8.233.000 acres devoted to farm use 
with 19,323,482 deeded acres—two-thirds timbered— 
and 17,253,000 of public lands subject to entry. The 
farms produced last year $127,000.000, and that with 
a population of 672,000 in the state. 

Thus Oregon, with its latent water-power, its four- 
billion-dollar forests, and its $127,000,000 yearly 
farm production, seeks the attention of the world 
of commerce. Situated as it is upon the Pacific 
Ocean, with its equitable and mild climate, it should 
necessarily win the attention it seeks and the favor 
of those desiring a broader sphere of action. Its 
chief aim at the present time is to secure the capital 
and population which will furnish the labor to de- 
velop these resources. 

There are men of capacity who predict that the 
theater of action for the world of the future will be 
on the shores of the Pacific. Upon this vast shore 


line of 30,000 miles there are living to-day possibly 
200,000,000 people. Each year shows an increase in 
the consumption of goods made by the Anglo-Saxon. 
In the years to come the development of this line of 
commerce will produce figures that, if suggested to- 
day, would cause the reader to doubt their correct- 
ness. Portland, Oregon’s chief seaport, to-day ex- 
ports more wheat and flour than any other port in 
the United States. Australia to-day seeks the Ore- 
gon firwood, China its flour, and Japan is continually 
buying lumber and other well-known products of the 
state. 3ack of the Cascade range and down the 
Willamette Valley are to be found herds of cattle 
and sheep which find a market in the packing-houses 
of Portland. The live-stock industry of the state is 
valued at $33,000,000. Thus with lumber, grain, 
and live-stock to further the cause of development, 
in this new and rapidly growing section, the very 
elements which have made cities in the east and 
created wealth of modern proportions are to be found 
in Oregon. 

It is, indeed, a country singularly blessed in nat- 
ural products, while the water-power necessary to 
transform these products into articles of commerce 
is wonderfully manifest in Oregon. With an ocean 
at the door of the factory to furnish transportation 
to the ports of the world, Oregon can claim the dis- 
tinction of being thrice blessed, and the world must 
eventualy recognize this fact. 
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A CENTURY OF PEACE WITH ENGLAND 


MEMBERS OF THE COMMISSION WHICH HAS COME TO THIS COUNTRY FROM GREAT BRITAIN TO PLAN THE CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION OF TIE SIGNING OF THE 


PREATY OF GHENT, WHICH TERMINATED OUR SECOND WAR WITIL ENGLAND. FROM LEFT TO RIGHT ARE: TI. 8S. 


PERRIS, C. DE BRUYNE, HENRY VIVIAN, MORETON 


PREWEN, SIR) GEORGE HOUSTON REID, EARL STANHOPE, SIR ARTHUR LAWLEY (WITIL THE CANE), SIR HERBERT EUSTACE MAXWELL (WITH THE YACHTING CAP), 


LORD 





WEARSDALE, ARTHUR SILTRLEY BENN, AND JAMES ALLEN 
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HE more air-room—the more resiliency, which 
| in turn means more comfort for you and your 
passengers—wmore service from your tires. 





The secret of building a tire that lasts means building a tire 
that does the work easily—a tire that does not strain under road usage. 





_ This extra air-room is gained for you without lessening the 
thickness of the tread or weakening the side walls in any Way. 








To stand the pull of the engine—to absorb the shocks of the 


road—to travel farthest on the smallest quantity of gasoline—to make inner tubes 
last longer, were scientific tire problems. 


Our engineers have solved these problems for you and all other 


tire bills payers by building Diamond (No-Clinch) Tires with extra air-room—in 
6) a word—the ideal, perfectly constructed tire you have been demanding. 


Diamond (cinen/ Tires | 


Vitalized Rubber calls a halt on “ Short Mileage ”’ 


After countless laboratory tests and experiments, our 
chemists have discovered a process to scientifically tough- 











































en pure rubber so that it will give you the mileage you = THREE | 
f ay } POINT 
pay for. ie | RIM 


«)CONTACT 





Diamond (No-Clinch) Tires made of Vitalized Rubber are tough 
and flint-like enough to fight the road, elastic enough to absorb 
shocks, thus preventing rim troubles and breaking above the bead. 


Add to this high grade workmanship, nothing inferior in con- 
struction or fabric—Perfect 3-Point Rim Contact—the No-Pinch 
Safety Flap for inner tube protection—and you have the best tire Cross Section Diamond 
money can buy. Safety Tread Tire 











Safety (Squeegee) Tread an additional 
Diamond advantage 








Diamond Safety Tread Tires obey your will. No matter how 
slippery and treacherous the paving, they grip and hold. You drive 
with safety and you drive with pleasure with Diamond Safety (Squeegee) 


Tires on your cars. 

And that’s not all—there’s real economy in Diamond Safety Tread Tires. 
The Safety Tread is added to the regular tread—the extra mileage makes the 
safety cost you nothing. 





Diamond 
Safety 
(Squeegee) 
Tread 


for Automobiles, 
Motorcycles, ; 
Bicycles. 


4 So this time buy Diamond Vitalized Rubber Tires 
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ington Railroad & Navigation Com- 


ton, and Idaho, began a campaign of 
education some four years ago. Co- 
operating with the agricultural colleges 
ed, the road sent out demonstration 
trains, accompanied by its own specialists, and taught the 
value of diversifying on the soil. Every phase of farm 
life was considered, every question intelligently answered, 
selected — seeds 
distributed free. 

Many | land- 
owners were ob- 
sessed with the 
one -crop idea. 
Their forebears 
had _ prospered 
and they wanted 
nothing better. 
But these men 
made the serious 
mistake of tak- 
ing from the soil 
every year, giv- 
ing nothing in 
return. They 
learned through 
experience the 








HAR 


AN the Pacifie Northwest, the land of 
KX diversity of resources, diversified farm- 
ing has received recognition and is 
growing in favor. The Oregon-Wash- 


pany, operating in Oregon, Washing- 
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HELPING THE MAN ON THE LAND © 





This campaign of 
education inaugurat- 
ed by the Oregon - 
Washington Railroad 
& Navigation Com- 
pany is still being 
prosecuted. A corps 
of trained men are “ 
kept busy twelve ae eet 
months in the year ao se 
imparting instruction 
along practical lines. 
For 1913 a more 
vigorous campaign is 
under way. The 
Oregon - Washington 
Railroad & Naviga- 
tion Company litera- 
ture and the men 
who write it, the men 
who go out to talk to 
theland-owner, advo- 
cate methods which 
have been proven. 
The agricultural colleges and experiment farms are engaged 
in experiments, and the results of their labors are at the 
command of the man on the land. He does not have to 
experiment. By using selected seeds, following instruc- 
tions as to preparation of ground, planting, and cultivat- 
ing, he is assured of a yield. 

Wheat has been the great farm product of the Inland 
Empire. It is the present purpose of the Oregon-Wash- 
ington Railroad & Navigation 



























Field Corn, 16 feet high, well eared, 
growing in the Yakima Valley 


truths expounded by the railroad 
workers. They were brought to a 
knowledge of the fact that no soil 
is indestructible and that they must 
replace by crop rotation theelements 
necessary to growth of which they 
robbed the soil by continuous crop- 
ping of one cereal. 

The farmers and fruit - growers 
were taught another lesson. There 
are “off years” on the farm and in the orchard. Large yield 
is not to be counted on with each harvest. The man who 
planted one crop or who devoted his entire acreage to fruit 
met with disappointment when the harvest was garnered. 

The Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Com- 
pany employed agriculturists and stockmen and writers 
to demonstrate the value and necessity of diversified 
farming. These men went out and told the farmer that 
he should grow alfalfa, field peas, corn, and root crops; 
that he should have dairy cows, hogs, and poultry, and 
that in this way he could bid defiance to crop failure, as 
his cream checks and his checks from the sale of his pork 
and poultry products would bring him steady and in 
creasing revenue. The same story was told the orchard- 
ists. It mattered not the size of the land-holdings. The 
gospel of diversity was preached to the owner of the ten- 
acre tract as well as to the owner of the ten-section farm. 

What has been the result? 

Inerease in volume and value of the yield everywhere 
along the lines of the Oregon-Washington Railroad & 
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Poland-Chinas ready for shipment to the Packing House 
at Portland 


Navigation Company. In eastern Oregon, the great 
grain-growing section of the state, dairy farms, hog 
ranches, and poultry are valued assets. At the stations 
may be seen rows of cans filled with cream for the dealer 
in the city; in the loading pens are droves of hogs for the 
packing - houses; on the plat- 
form are coops of poultry and 


Pear Orchard 


Company to help the wheat- 
‘grower increase his yield by 
producing a large crop in con- 
junction with another crop 
which is to exceed in volume 
the wheat grown. 

Corn isto be planted on great- 
er areas. Corn and clover are 
to be grown in rotation with 
wheat. Corn will grow in Ore- 
gon, Washington, and Idaho, 
and as good qualities may be 
produced, and the yield will 
equal that of the so-called corn 
states. The fallacy of the ar- 
gument that the nights are too 































cold has 
been ex- 
ploded. 
The same 
statement 
was made 
regarding 
Minneso- 
ta a few 
years ago, 
and vet 
the 85,- | 

000,000- ff 
bushel § 
con cop === 
of that  §pitzenburg Apple Orchard in 
state in Hood River District 

1912 was 

mueh 

more valuable than its 45,000,000 - bushel 
wheat crop. Growing corn in the Pacific 
Northwest resolves itself into a matter of 
seed selection and proper cultivation. 

In the Yakima Valley, Washington, on 
irrigated land, seventy-five to one hundred 
bushels of corn per acre is not an unusual 
yield. At Dufur, in Wasco County, Ore- 
gon, just east of the Cascade Mountains, 
as good corn was grown on what is 
termed dry-farming land as could be pro- 
duced anywhere, and the yield was above 
average. There is but one reason why 
corn has not been grown in large quan- 
tities here. The land-owners did not 
plant the seed. They believed the stories 
told by men who had not even experi- 
mented with corn-growing, that the nights were too cold. 

Corn and alfalfa, corn and clover, go to make the 
balanced ration which is needed for the dairy cow and the 
pig. To get the most milk and best cream, intelligence 
in feeding is necessary. To produce pork for the market, 
care in feeding is essential. The word pig is used ad- 
visedly. It is a simple and easy matter to fatten the 
young porker for the block, while it is a trying and ex- 
pensive undertaking to put flesh on a hog. The pigs 
should be ready for the block at an early age. Advice as 


ry 


be 











Young Orchards and Alfalfa Ranches in the suburbs of North Yakima 


to the length of days of the marketable hog is given by 
word of mouth and in printed form by men who know 
and who are at the service of the people in Oregon-Wash- 
ington Railroad & Navigation Company territory. 

In exploiting corn and hay products, field peas, root 
crops, ete., the company is not unmindful of the fruit 
industry. It has exploited the apples and pears, peaches, 
prunes, grapes, and other large and small fruits of the 
Pacific Northwest. The fame of Oregon and Washington 
fruits is world-wide. The sovereigns of the land beyond 
the seas are equally as enthusiastic as the American 
nobility over the excellence of the delicious fruits of the 
Northwest. But even the fruit-growers are becoming 
converts to the theory of diversified farming. There 
is no more celebrated apple-producing district in the 
Pacific Northwest than Hood River. Its Spitzenburgs 
and Newton Pippins are known wherever apples are 
vaten, and yet at the Pacific Northwest Land Products 
Show held in Portland, Oregon, in November, 1912, 
the Hood River apple exhibit shared honors with 
other soil products, the humbler potato, the golden- 
hued carrot, the plump cabbage, the cauliflower, and a 
variety of vegetables being in evidence. The apple- 
growers are free to confess that they realize the money 
to be made in hogs and they are going to raise pigs as 
well as pippins. ; 

The productivity of the soil in the states of the Pacific 
Northwest is comparatively unknown. For instance, in 
the dairying sections of the Middle West two acres of land 
are necessary to provide food enough for a milch cow for a 
year. At the Land Products Show referred to there was 
an exhibit of eighty tons of kale grown on one acre of land, 
and sixty tons of turnips grown on an equal area. This 
is food enough for fourteen cows for one year. Not all 
the land will yield so great return. But there is not a 
single acre in western Oregon or Washington, in the Yakima 
Valley, or in the territory tributary to Lewiston and 
Grangeville, in Idaho, where the lines of the Oregon- 
Washington Railroad & Navigation Company are oper- 
ated, that will not produce food enough for a cow for a 
year. 

A little land and a good living. A home where climat- 
ic conditions are desirable. A region free from intense 
cold or excessive heat. 
Splendid — transporta- 
tion facilities to good 
markets. A choice of 
vocations on the land. 
A five-acre tract which 
one man can _ culti- 
vate or a large hold- 
ing where he may en- 
gage in more varied 
pursuits. These are 
some of the advan- 
tages to be had in the 
Pacific Northwest, in 
the territory  tribu- 
tary to the Oregon- 
Washington Railroad 
& Navigation Com- 
pany. 








Holstein Cow, value $25,000, shown with O-W. It is undeniably 
R. N. Demonstration Train true that conditions 


are different from those 

in the eastern states or 
even the Middle West, but the difference is in favor of 
the man who secures a holding in the Pacifie Northwest. 
He may have to learn how to irrigate or how to raise 
crops by the dry-farming process, but he has the ex- 
perience of the men who have made a success to direct, 
him. 

Failure to succeed on the farm here will be the 
fault. of the man and not of the land. Intelligent cul- 
tivation is a necessity everywhere, and the Northwest 
is no exception. But the remuneration here is greater 
and the labor lighter. 

There is no more interest- 





cases of eggs ready for shipment. 

What about other farm prod- 
ucts ? 

There has been no falling off. 
The year 1912 was a year of 
bumper crops throughout the 
Northwest. The great ware- 
houses were filled to overflowing. 
To the man who had dairy cows, 
hogs, and poultry the money re- 
ceived for the farm and orchard 
products was all clear gain. The 
sale of cream, pork, and poultry 
products had paid the running 
expenses and more. The land- 
owner had been enabled to pay 
cash for his supplies, and was 
not forced to sell his wheat crop 
instanter in order to pay the 
grocer, the butcher, the clothier, 
and the implement dealer. 








Beef Cattle Driven to the Yakima Valley for Winter Feeding 
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ing literature published than 
the pages which record man’s 
success. Volumes might be 
printed, filled with statements 
of men who have made _ good 
in this favored land. There 
is not a single vocation on 
the farm that is not exalted 
in the story of how some 
one achieved success. It re- 
quires work. It necessitates 
industry. It compels in- 
telligent toil. It provides re- 
compense in bounteous har- 
vest. It lightens labor in the 
assured knowledge of abun- 
dant reward. It compen- 
sates toil by providing means 
for social pleasures and en- 
joyment of the good things of 
life. 4*, 
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Finance 
BY FRANKLIN ESCHER 
“By Their Fruits—” 


The splendid dividend record of the seasoned industrial preferred shares 


A very few months ago when you spoke 
of “industrial preferred stocks” you 
meant one thing and one thing only— 
the new shares in the manufacturing, 
merchandising, and other companies which 
were being put out in such quantity. 
You meant Woolworth and Rumely 
(“ Rummy,” the Street calls it now) and 
the others, not United States Steel and 
Harvester and Car and Foundry pre- 
ferred. In the rush of one new issue 
after the other, each with prospects more 
brilliant than the one before, that there 
existed such another class of “ industrial 
preferreds ” was almost lost sight of. 

Recently there has been a big change 
in that regard. With one or two con- 
spicuous exceptions the preferred indus- 
trial shares sold last vear have done well 
enough, considering. But with business 
conditions shaping themselves as they 
have, investors have become far more 
interested in equities than in prospects. 
With the prudent buyer just now it isn’t 
a question so much of what a prospective 
investment is going to earn as what it has 
earned. The fact, for instance, that 
through thick and thin, bad times and 
good, one of these old-line industrial pre- 
ferreds has paid its dividends ever since 
organization appeals to him far more 
than the fact that by buying one of the 
new issues he can get a little bit more 
income. 


Stability of Earning Power 

Among the preferred shares issued 
twelve or fifteen years ago when most 
of the big industrial consolidations were 
taking place there are some whose record 
since has been anything but enviable, but, 
glancing down the list, one is struck by 
the number of issues which have con- 
sistently earned their dividends by a fair 
margin and paid them without a break. 
That, after all, is the great test of the 
first of the three qualities which the in- 
vestor looks for in making an investment 
of this kind—stability of earning power. 
We earned our dividend twice over last 
year, more than one of the companies re- 
cently issuing new stock are able to say, 
and the year before that we earned it 
three times over. Very well, as far as 
it goes, but how about the year before 
that and the year before that? Business 
has been good and a record of the pre- 
ferred dividend earned several times over 
is nothing remarkable. Go back four 
years, eight years, ten years, to a time 
when business wasn’t good. Suppose you 
had had this preferred stock outstanding 
at that time; would you have been able 
to pay the dividend on it regularly? 

The past, after all, is the very best 
indicator of the future. However shrewd 
a business man you may be, to foretell the 
effect. of changing trade conditions on the 
earnings of the company in whose shares 
you happen to be interested is impos- 
sible. But what you can do is this: you 
can acquaint yourself with what has hap- 
pened in the past and from that get some 
sort of a line on what is apt to happen 
in the future. Through the semi-crisis 
of 1903, we will say, and the depression 
of 1908, the company earned enough regu- 
larly to pay its preferred dividend. But, 
it is objected, that doesn’t prove that con- 
ditions cannot develop in 1913 or 1914 
such as to force a suspension of such 
dividends. No, it doesn’t prove it; noth- 
ing can prove it but the event itself. But 
what it does do is to furnish reasonable 
ground for the assumption that if the 
company went through those trying times 
without having to reduce its preferred 
dividend, it will be able to go through 
whatever lies ahead without reducing its 
preferred dividend. 


Earnings and Yield 

In the second of the qualities essential 
to an investment of this kind, liberal 
margin of earnings over dividend require- 
ments, most of the old-line preferred in- 
dustrials are exceedingly strong. How- 
ever the capitalization of some of these 
companies may in the beginning have been 
“watered,” the preferred shares in the 
great majority of cases represent not 
merely good-will or even earning power, 
but actual value. If there was any 
“ watering ” done, it was done through the 
issue of common stock not preferred. 

Run down the list of earnings on these 
preferred stocks for the past year or 
two, and it will be found surprising in 
how many cases earnings applicable to 
preferred dividends exceeded requirements 
from two to five times over. Nor is this 
because these issues of preferred shares, 
proportionate to total capitalization, are 
small. Most of them, on the contrary, are 
proportionately large. There is just one 
reason why earnings make the showing 
they do, and that is that these preferred 
shares represent real money hard at work. 

In the third essential quality, a fair 





rate of income to the buyer, the old-line 
industrial preferreds make quite as favor- 
able a showing as in the other two. In 
these days of a four-and-a-half-per-cent. 
yield on savings-bank bonds it is to be 
expected that industrial stocks should 
vield a liberal return, but whether in- 
vestcrs in general quite realize the seven 
and eight per cent. income obtainable 
from some of the most seasoned of the 
industrial preferred shares is very much 
of a question. 

Out of a list of an even dozen seven-per- 
cent. industrial preferred stocks actively 
traded in on the New York Stock Ex- 
cbange and every one of which has an 
unbroken and unaltered dividend rate 
since the organization of the company, 
just half are at present selling within 
a few points of par. In some cases the 
price is a little above, in some a little 
below, the average yield working out at 
only a trifle less than seven per cent. 


The Manufacturing Group 

The industrial preferred shares actively 
traded in on the New York Stock Ex- 
change and which have an_ unbroken 
dividend record divide themselves into 
six classes. 

First and numerically, at least, most 
important is the miscellaneous manufac- 
turing group. Under this head come 
National Biscuit, American Woolen, Cen- 
tral Leather, and International Har- 
vester. 

Among the preferred industrials “ Bis- 
cuit” is an aristocrat, in price, in spite 
of everything that has happened, having 
held up to a point where the yield to the 
buyer is only about six per cent. At that 
the stock is lower than at any time since 
just after the panic, when it sold down 
to 102. 

During each of the past three years 
(this in the face of strong and growing 
competition) the dividend on the pre- 
ferred stock has been earned more than 
two and a half times over. During 1910 
and 1909 it was earned more than twice 
over. 

American Woolen is an entirely differ- 
ent proposition. Since the company was 
formed, it is true, Woolen preferred has 
never failed to pay its regular seven per 
cent.. but since the company was formed, 
it is also true, it has never failed to 
enjoy the protection of a high tariff on 
wool. What will happen under the new 
order of things is problematical. That 
there is considerable doubt as to the con- 
tinuance of the seven-per-cent. dividend 
is proved by the decline in the price of 
the stock to a point where it nets the 
buyer over nine per cent. 

For the low price at which Central 
Leather preferred is at present selling the 
company’s “spotty” earnings record is 
principally responsible. In 1909, for ex- 
ample, the preferred dividend was earned 
twice over. During the next two years 
it was only partly earned. Nineteen 
hundred and twelve saw it earned two 
and a half times. That is the way the 
company’s earnings run. Ever since it 
was started earnings during good years 
have been enough to offset earnings dur- 
ing years when business was poor. From 
a preferred stockholder’s standpoint that 
is not an ideal condition, but, so far, at 
least. it has resulted in the dividend 
being regularly paid. 

International Harvester is a newer com- 
pany than any of the others, but ever 
since the beginning earnings have been on 
such a scale as to leave not the slightest 
room for question as to the safety of the 
dividend on the preferred. During no 
year of the six in which the company has 
been in existence has the preferred divi- 
dend been earned less than twice over. 
In 1909 it was earned three times; in 
1910 within a fraction of four times; in 
1911 three and a half times. Certainly 
no greater assurance as to the safety of 
the preferred dividend could be asked. 
Yet the stock is selling at a price at 
which it nets the buyer almost six and 
one-quarter per cent. 


The Steel and Sugar Groups 

In the steel group about the only active 
issue that has an unbroken record is 
United States Steel preferred. Just why 
this stock, as an investment, enjoys such 
favor with the public can be seen from a 
glance at the record of its earnings. In 
1912 and 1911 the preferred dividend was 
earned more than twice over; in 1910 and 
1909 by considerably more than three 
times. Even back in 1908, when business 
in every direction was suffering severely 
from the effects of the panic, the cor- 
poration earned $45,000,000 available for 
dividends as against requirements of only 
#25.000;000 for the dividend on its pre- 
ferred. 

Whatever the outcome of the dissolution 
suit against the company and whatever 
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the effect of tariff revision, the dividend 
on Steel preferred would seem to be as 
safe as anything could well be. At its 
present price the stock yields approxi- 
mately six and one-half per cent. 

Among the stocks in the sugar group, 
American Sugar Refining preferred has 
always held the same kind of an exalted 
position as that occupied by National Bis- 
cuit among the manufacturing shares. 
Earnings applicable to preferred divi- 
dends, in 1912, were two and a half times 
in excess of requirements. In 1911 they 
exceeded requirements almost four times. 
Until recently little publicity was given 
the earnings or atfairs of the company: 
but in few investors’ minds does there 
seem to be the slightest doubt that, come 
what may in the line of tariff changes, 
earnings will remain ample to take care 
of the dividend on the preferred. 

By no means in so fortunate a position 
is American Beet Sugar. To a very great 
extent the company’s business has been 
built up behind the protection of the high- 
tariff wall, and ever since it has been 
plain that the sugar duty would be among 
the first to go, its securities have been 
steadily losing favor. With regard to the 
preferred, however, it must be borne in 
mind that it is a very small issue and 
that it doesn’t take much in the way 
of earnings to pay a six-per-cent. dividend 
on it. 


The Tobacco Group and the “ Equip- 

ments ”’ 

In the tobacco group American Snuff 
and American Tobacco both earn the 
dividends on their preferred shares so 
many times over that the price at which 
these securities sell is merely a matter of 
current income yield. ‘The fire of govern- 
ment investigation and prosecution, more- 
over, having been passed through, and 
these companies being thus “* immune,” 
there is entirely lacking that disturbing 
element present in the case of so many of 
the big industrial companies. Snuff and 
Tobacco preferred, consequently, sell at 
the highest level of any of the preferred 
industrials. 

Coming to the railway equipment manu- 
facturing group, we tind here four  pre- 
ferred stocks all of which have paid 
seven per cent. since organization, but of 
which only one earns its preferred divi- 
dend with anything much to spare. Even 
in the case of the exception, American 
Car and Foundry. the margin is not very 
great. In 1912 this company earned its 
preferred dividend one and a half times 
over: in 1911 and 1910 not quite twice 
over. Even that, however, is a much bet- 
ter showing than any of the other * equip- 
ments” are able to make. Pressed Steel 
Car, for instance, has only once during 
the past five years (1909) earned its pre- 
ferred dividend twice over, the balance 
available last year and the year before 
having been just barely sufficient to meet 
requirements. American Locomotive in 
this regard made a good showing in 1911, 
but in 1912 and 1910 earned the amount 
needed for the preferred dividend by only 
a very narrow margin. Railway Steel 
Spring makes a better showing, with the 
preferred dividend earned almost twice 
over last vear and in 1910; but not even 
the recent declaration of a dividend on 
the common makes it seem as though the 
dividend on the preferred were any too 
well secured. 


The Fertilizer Group and the “ Metals”’ 
Surprising weakness, in view of the 
position into which they seemed to be 
working a year or so ago, has been shown 
in the shares of the chemical-fertilizer 
companies; but that the long-established 
dividend on either Virginia - Carolina 
Chemical or American Agricultural 
Chemical will have, to be cut appears 
highly unlikely. For five years running 
American Agricultural’s preferred divi- 
dend has been earned at least twice over. 
V.-C., it is true, has not been able to 
make quite so good a showing during the 
past two years, but has, nevertheless, 
earned its dividend by a substantial mar- 
gin. Both of these stocks, particularly 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical, are selling at 
prices where they yield a liberal return. 

In the so-called “ metal group” Ameri- 
can Smelting and Refining preferred is 
selling as low as it is for only one reason, 
and that is the fear of a government suit. 
Concerning the earnings of ‘“ Smelters,” 
not much detailed information has been 
available, but from the figures given out 
for 1911 and 1912 it appears that the 
preferred dividend must have been earned 
close upon twice over in each of those 
years. In view of the substantial amounts 
neing carried to surplus after payment of 
the four-per-cent. dividend on the com- 
mon, the dividend on the preferred would 
be seen to be more than reasonably well 
assured. 

Xemarkable uniformity is shown in the 
earnings on National Lead preferred dur- 
ing the past five years, the margin above 
requirements in no year having been any- 
thing remarkable; but, on the other hand, 
there having been no time when the pre- 
ferred dividend was not earned with 
enough to spare. 














From Bronze in the private 
Galleries of C. W. Post. 


Breaking 
the Bonds 
of Habit 


Most of us cling to the 
things of life which please the 
senses, and continued indul- 
gence leads to fixed habits— 
some good, others exacting 
a heavy penalty. 


If any habit, such as coffee 
drinking, is found to interfere 
with one’s welfare and com- 
fort, it’s time to break away. 


Medical opinion and the 
research of pure food scien- 
tists agree that the coffee habit 
is extremely harmful to many 
persons. 


It is hard to induce people 
to give up coffee, but if they 
are given the pure-food drink 


POSTUM 


they will find a distinct gain 
in health without loss of satis- 
faction or pleasure. 








This nourishing table bev- 
erage, made from choice 
wheat and the juice of South- 
ern sugar-cane, possesses a 
rich Java-like flavour, but is 
absolutely free from the coffee 
drug, caffeine, or any other 
substance which could prove 
injurious to the most sensi- 
tive organism. 


The ever-increasing de- 
mand for Postum amply 
proves its worth as a safe 
table beverage for those who 
seek the freedom and power 
which come with mental and 
physical poise. 


‘* There’s a Reason” 


for 


POSTUM 


Sold by grocers. 
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Going-to-the-Sun Camp on St. Mary Lake—Trout Fishermen’s Headquarters— 
Glacier National Park, Montana 


A 4-Day Tour 


in 


Glacier National Park 


for $22.22 


By Automobile, 4-Horse Stage, Launch and Horseback 





Break your journey to or from the Pacific Coast by a stop- 
over at Glacier National Park. It will be a new and wonderful 
experience. A few days in this scenic wonderland will provide 
material for a life-time of vivid, pleasant recollections—and at 
a comparatively trifling cost. 

For instance, $22 covers the total expense of a four-day tour to 
exquisite Lake St. Mary, in the very heart of the scenic region of the 
Park, by automobile, launch and stage, including a visit to the unique 
and cozy Chaiets at Many-Glacier and Going-to-the-Sun Camps— 
the paradise of the mountain-trout fisherman. An almost unlimited 
number of other tours, covering one to twelve days or an entire 
season, may be arranged at a correspondingly low cost. 


Vacations $1 to $35 per Day 


The accommodations throughout the Park cannot be _ excelled. 
In addition to the famous chain of Swiss Chalet Camps, a magnifi- 
cent new hotel has just been completed, offering every modern luxury 
and convenience. It is built of huge logs in perfect harmony with its 
natural setting. Every room is electrically lighted and heated, swim- 
ming pool and shower baths in basement. Enormous open fireplaces 
typify and crystallize the spirit of hospitality and generous welcome that 
is evident from the moment of your arrival. Low fares every day. 

An excellent opportunity is afforded to observe the tribal dances and 
ceremonies of the Blackfeet Indians—one of the most interesting and 
picturesque of all surviving tribes. Stop off at Glacier Park Station. 

Write for Aeroplane Map and Special Booklets 

Very complete descriptive literature explaining every feature and in- 
cluding a large Aeroplane map of the entire Park, in colors, will be mailed 
on request. An interview with one of our representatives who has per- 
sonally visited Glacier Park may be arranged. Information relative to 
Glacier National Park, fares, tickets, reservations, etc., may be secured from 
any Chicago, Burlington and Quincy or Great Northern representative, 
or mail the coupon today. 

Cc. W. PITTS 
Gen. Agt. Pass. Dept. 
210 South Clark Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephone: Harrison $11 and 893 


STEPHEN LOUNSBERY 
Gen. Agt. Pass. Dept. 
1184 Broadway 
NEW YORK 
Telephone: Madison Square 7725 


H. A. NOBLE, General Passenger Agent 
Great Northern Railway 











ST. PAUL Dept. 122 MINN. 
COUPrTON 120 D 
| H. A. NOBLE, Gen. Pass. Agt. | 
Great Northern Railway 
Dept. 122 St. Paul, Minn. | 
Please send me complete travel literature of Glacier l 


, Park, including Aeroplane map in colors—all free. 
| OUEE cen csoeseuenceescasenas<exeasshs sonesecskssneciussaveeseseoseneere | 





Panama Pacific International 


Exposition, San Francisco, 1915 | 
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An ensemble from the performance of Gilbert & Sullivan’s fantastic operetta 




















One of the pretty fairy scenes in “‘Iolanthe”’ 

















Left to right: Cecil Cunningham, George McFarlane, and De Wolf Hopper 
































PLAYS AND PLAYERS 
iw 
A Noteworthy Revival of the Spring Theatrical Season— 


Scenes from Gilbert & Sullivan’s ‘‘Iolanthe’’ as Presented 
at the Casino by the Gilbert & Sullivan Opera Company 































































Portland’s Street Railways 


Pactric Coast cities were accorded the 
largest percentage of growth in population 
in the most recent census. _They grew 
equally as fast in all conveniences requisite 
to modern development. The city of Port- 
land, Oregon, recorded an increase of 129 
per cent. for the ten years from 1900 to 
1910. Coincident with this remarkable 
growth there was just as great an increase, 
if not more, in its street-car facilities and 
in the distribution of light and power 
through the use of electricity. Portland 
to-day has a street-car for every 320 of its 
population, which represents a larger per- 
centage than possessed by Minneapolis, 
St. Paul, Kansas City, Denver, Milwaukee, 
and of any city in the United States having 
250,000 population. This condition tells the 
story of a highly developed and modern 
street-railway system. 

Cities to-day only grow by means of rapid 
transportation. The suburban population 
that lives five and even ten miles out from 
the heart of the business district is just as 
good a patron of the retail merchant as the 
man who lives two blocks away, providing 
he can be delivered in front of the store 
within a reasonable time. The radius of 
city operation, from a retail standpoint, has 
grown in America only to the extent of the 
growth of rapid transportation. Forty 
years ago the city limits, so far as the down- 
town district was concerned, was confined 
within a circumscribed circle of two or three 
miles. To-day it reaches out ten miles and 
even beyond, all due to the trolley-car. In 
this particular Portland stands well to the 
front when compared with other cities of the 
country. The street-car lines radiate in all 
directions, going north to St. Johns, a dis- 
tance of 10 miles; to the south to Lents, 
8 miles; and to the east, 6 miles. Portland 
proper has 54 square miles of territory, and 
within this area is located nearly 200 miles 
of street-car track. 

The city is possessed of but one street- 
car company, and transfers are issued in 
one continuous direction. During the year 
1912, 90,000,000 passengers traveled upon 
the street-cars of Portland, a number equal 
to the population of the United States. It 
is the consensus of opinion that better 
operation and better service are obtainable 
from one company than if two or three are 
in the field producing duplication of invest- 
ment and a duplication of fares in going 
from one line to another. The company 
which operates the street-car line in Port- 
land is known as the Portland Railway, 
Light & Power Company. It is controlled 
by the Clark interests of Philadelphia, and 
under the direct management of B. S. 
Josselyn, its president. It not only handles 
the urban transportation, but is the owner 
of one of the largest electric light and power 
plants upon the Pacific Coast. It has dams 
and auxiliary steam plants which produce 
80,600 horse-power of electrical energy—an 
enormous quantity —and stands third in 
this respect upon the coast. 

Portland is one of the very marvelous 
cities in the country in its consumption of 
electrical energy. The company has 37,000 
customers within its field of operation, the 
population of which is short of 300,000. 
When it is considered that Philadelphia, 
with a population of 1,500,000, has not a 
larger number of consumers of electrical 
energy than Portland, the remarkable de- 
velopment of this feature of modern service 
is discernible. The company is the owner 
of four large hydro-electric power plants 
located at Oregon City, Estacada, Cazadero, 
and Bull Run. The electrical energy from 
these points is brought to the city by means 
of high-tension transmission lines. 

Through economical management, the 
company has been able to furnish manu- 
facturers electrical energy at a very low 
rate, and thus the city has been enabled to 
grow much faster than if it depended upon 
other forms of power-producing fuel. Some 
idea of the rapid growth of this company 
might be inferred from the fact that in 1907 
the company had 12,294 electric-light cus- 
tomers, and there were produced 72,849,141 
kilowatt hours of electricity, while in 1911 
the number of customers was 32,192, and 
the kilowatt hours of electricity totaled 
152,244,267. In 1907 the gross earnings of 
the company were $3,982,657, and in 1911 
$6,336,703. 

The company has made a special effort 
to provide cheap power for manufacturing 
purposes. It has adopted a rather broad 
policy*along these lines, believing that what- 
ever develops the community from a com- 
mercial point of view would necessarily be 
reflected in the earning power of the com- 
pany. It has maintained an equitable rate 
for its product and has taken a deeper 
interest in the natural growth of the com- 
munity than has been the experience of 
other cities. ,*, 
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The Opal 


EXPERTS in such matters assure us 
that among jewels the opal alone defies 
the ingenuity of the imitator. This stone 
owes its charm not so much to its own 
intrinsie merits as to the splendor of the 
rays of light it reflects. It has been 
called “the chameleon of stones” and it 
has always been a great favorite with 
lovers: of gems. Nearly two thousand 
years ago Pliny remarked that it “ dis- 
plays at once the piercing fire of car- 
puncles, the purple brilliancy of ame- 


whole blended together and refulgent 
with a brightness that is quite in- 


credible.” 

The opal is a stone “ with a temper.” 
The diamond rises superior to climate, as 
does the ruby, the emerald, and the sap- 
phire, but the opal is of such delicate 
organization that, when exposed to severe 
cold, it loses color, and under the in- 
fluence of excessive moisture becomes 
dull. It is a curious fact, however, that 
the temperature of one’s hand will cause 
it to resume its wonted fire and 
liancy, as will also be the case when it 
is exposed to the direct rays of the sun. 

The opal has always been invested with 
much charm, mystery, and superstition. 
The Greeks believed that it possessed the 
power of bestowing second sight on those 
under its influence, provided the stone 
were not employed toward selfish ends. 
Misuse of the opal resulted in divers mis- 
fortunes. And so originated the notion 
that the opal was unlucky. Succeeding 
generations have kept alive this super- 
stition, which has been utilized by many 
writers, among whom may be mentioned 
Sir Walter Scott, by whom, in “ Anne of 
Geierstein,” the opal is made to play an 
unfortunate part. 

The Romans were so fond of tlie opal 
that they bestowed upon it the name of 
“lovely youth,” but, curiously enough, 
they, sharing in most of the Greek super- 
stitions with regard to gems, did not 
deem the opal unlucky. 

During the Middle Ages there were 
not wanting those who shared the Roman 
weakness for the opal and it entered 
largely into the adornment of both sexes, 





The Sanitary Laws of Moses 


THERE have been gathered a collection 
of facts to prove that the sanitary laws 
of Moses were not only on a line*with the 
modern rules of hygiene, but .in some 
cases in advance of them. 

The Jew thousands of years before 
Christ, settling in a semi-tropical coun- 
try, was forbidden to eat pork or shell- 
fish, and milk was designated as a source 
of contagion. In the Talmud a method 
of slaughtering animals was_ prescribed 
which is acknowledged to-day in our 
markets as the most sanitary. 

Five thousand years before Koch gave 
to the world the results of his researches 
in bacteriology the Mosaie law pointed 
out the danger to man from tuberculosis 
in cattle, but did not forbid infected 
poultry as food. It was only a few years 
ago that German specialists discovered 
that fowl tuberculosis was harmless to 
man. 

The Mosaic law also enforced the isola- 
tion of patients with contagious diseases 
and the burial of the dead outside all 
cities. These hints the Gentile world did 
not fully accept until a century or two 
ago. 

The wise lawgiver prescribed not only 
fasting at certain periods of the year, 
but the removal of whole families in 
summer out to camps, where for a time 
they covld live close to nature. Many 
of the laws of Moses were prescriptions 
— for the health of both mind and 
ody. 





A Methusaleh of the Sea 


THERE was broken up lately at Tene- 
riffe, the Canary Islands, what was un- 
doubtedly the oldest ship in the world. 
It was the Italian ship Anita, built in 
Genoa in 1548, and almost an exact dupli- 
cate of the Santa Maria, the famous 
galleon in which Columbus made his voy- 
age of discovery. The Anita was built 
for strength rather than for grace or 
speed. She was broad-beamed and 
clumsy, but she had weathered hurricanes 
and typhoons in all parts of the seas, and 
escaped unharmed from the perils of the 
deep, from Cape Horn to Hudson Bay. 
She had a world’s record as the slowest 
ship afloat, averaging two two hundred 
and five days between Baltimore, Mary- 
land, and Rio de Janeiro. As her lack of 
speed was losing money for her owner, 
and as she seemed destined to defy the 
elements and enrich Lloyds indefinitely as 
long as she remained afloat, it was de- 
cided to sell her for what she would bring 





piecemeal and employ the proceeds in the 
‘ construction of a new vessel. 
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Northwestern National Bank 
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An Unfortunate Inventor 


Iv is an interesting fact that the an- 
cients knew the secret of malleable crys- 
tal. In the time of Tiberius an artisan 
invented malleable glass, and the shop 
in which he worked was wrecked for fear 
that his discovery would bring about a 
reduction in the price of bronze, gold, 
and silverware. 

Pliny refers to this legend, and years 
after another author relates the same 
story with variations. According to him, 
the artisan, who was also an architect, 
restored from partial ruin one of the 
handsomest of Roman porches. Tiberius, 
having a notorious jealousy of any man 
who surpassed himself even in matters 
entirely outside his province, took a vio- 
lent dislike to one who, he said, was try- 
ing to undermine the well-established or- 
der of things. ‘Tiberius pointed: out that, 
if the ancient porch had not been re- 
stored, hundreds of workmen might have 
been given labor in the construction of 
a new one. The man was, accordingly, 
banished. Naturally, the architect rea- 
soned that’ if he could convince the head 
of the state of the good that might result 
from the numerous ideas he had evolved, 
the Emperor would modify his opinion 
and even assist him in the maturing of 
certain of his plans. So he went back 
to Rome and obtained an interview with 
Tiberius. 

The Emperor is described as listening 
patiently to what he had to say and 
finally demanding proof. For answer the 
man flung to the floor a crystal goblet, 
which dented, and bent it back into shape 
with his own hands. He was thereupon 
condemned to death. 

Still another version is that Tiberius, 
in a rage at the impudence of one who 
claimed to do what a Cesar could not, 
smashed the crystal and sat spellbound 
when the artisan took a hammer and, 
twisting it as if it were copper, made a 
vase of it. The Emperor then calmly 
asked him what else he could do in the 
way of wonders, and, being told that this 
was all, had the man executed. 





An Unpretentious Queen 


New York is not a_ boastful city — 


| Colonel George Harvey at the American 


Bankers Association banquet. 


Tne truth is mighty, Colonel; 
New York boasts not at all, 
Although she’s got all others 
Backed up against the wall, 
And like a potent goddess, 
As strong as she is fair, 
She sticks to her position 
And simply keeps them there. 


New York’s unquestioned prestige 
In commerce and in art, 
In finance and in science 
And every other part 
And parcel of our progress, 
Is so obviously pat 
It is not necessary 
For her to boast of that. 


The biggest and the richest 
In all this big rich land, 
So openly apparent 
That all may understand, 
New York would be reflecting 
On common knowledge should 
She make the slightest mention 
Of how and where she stood. 


The truth is mighty, Colonel; 
New York, from coast to coast. 
As matchless, is admitted; 
She does not have to boast. 
But if she did, say, Colonel, 
The style of boast that she 
Would hand out to the publie 
Would bulge infinity. 
WV. J. LAMPTON, in the New York Times. 





Lights Under the Waves 


THAT ships may reach their wharves 
by night seme kind of apparatus for 
“tracking” harbors has long been de- 
sired. A Frenchman some time ago of- 
fered his government an invention of this 


kind and it is now being tested. It pro- 
vides for a series of “stars” arranged 


according to the particular requirements 
of the harbor under consideration, these 
stars being reflections from: submarine 
cylindrical tubes in the back of which 
electric bulbs are located. The lights 
are turned on from a switchboard above- 
ground and are designed to secure safe 
passage for incoming vessels. 

Another subaquatie light has been in- 
vented for the use of biologists on sci- 
entific expeditions. By its means persons 
in a boat are able to observe the smallest 
details to a depth of twenty-one feet un- 
derwater and sometimes with clearness 
as far as ‘twenty-seven feet. The light is 
suspended within the vater and traverses 
a triangular prism in such a way as to 
illuminate a very large extent of sub- 
marine territory. . 
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Pacific Power & Light Co. 


Tue Pacific Power & Light Company is 
one of the largest public-utility corporations 
in the Pacifie Northwest. It was organized 
in 1910, and is controlled by the American 
Power & Light Company of 71 Broadway, 
New York. Isolated and disconnected elec- 
tric light and power plants were acquired 
with the object in view of welding them 
together into one homogeneous and con- 
tinuous system to effect the utmost economy 
and efficiency in operation and to make 
possible continuity of service. With these 
electric light and power plants, gas, water, 
and street and interurban railway properties 
were purchased. 

The Company serves forty communities 
in eastern Washington and eastern Oregon 
along the Columbia River, as well as 
Astoria on the Oregon coast, and Lewiston, 
Idaho, with an estimated population of 
102, 000, inclusive of the rural communities 
served. The total generating capacity 
is 18,475 kw., of which 12,350 are hydro- 
electric and 6,125 steam power. At pres- 
ent 10,000 kw. are in process of develop- 
ment, making an ultimate total capacity 
of 28,475 kw. The plants are located at 
Naches, North Yakima, Prosser, Kennewick, 
Marengo, Waitsburg, Walla Walla, Priest 
Rapids, Tygh Valley, Husum, Goldendale, 
Hood River and Astoria, all of which, 
with the exception of Marengo, Tygh 
Valley, Hood River, Husum, Goldendale 
and Astoria, comprise one continuous sys- 
tem of high-tension transmission lines. 
There are 350 miles of 65,000 volt lines, 
which are fed hy eight generating plants, 
125 miles of 22,500 volt lines and 250 miles 
of 6,600 volt lines, exclusive of the dis- 
— lines. 

e Company’s gas plants are located at 
W. ba Walla and ‘North Yakima, Washing- 
ten, Pendleton, and Astoria, Oregon, and 
Lewiston, Idaho, and it serves gas to Clarks- 
ton, Washington, from the latter plant. It 
also supplies water to the cities of North 
Yakima, Prosser, Kennewick and Pasco, 
Washington. The street railway in Astoria, 
Oregon, is operated by this Company, and 
it owns the Walia Walla Valley Railway 
Company, operating a street railway of 
about 10 miles and an interurban line ex- 
tending to Freewater and Milton, Oregon, 
of 15 miles. 

One of the primary objects of the Com- 
pany in making such a large investment in 
the Pacifie Northwest was to develop irri- 
gation power business. At present there are 
thousands of acres of arid land in the 
valley of the Columbia River and tribu- 
tary valleys, having an annual precipitation 
of only five to fifteen inches; whereas, to 
produce vegetation, they need between 
twenty-seven and thirty-six inches per year. 
With this necessary amount of water the 
land can be made to produce luxuriant, 
varied and high-class products. 

After only two years of irrigation activity 
this Company has secured 285 new cus- 
tomers, having a total of about 2,500 horse- 
power connected, making a total maximum 
urigation load of 5 ,000 horse-power. These 
plants, owned by ‘individual ranchers and 
irrigation companies, show conclusively the 
demand for such service. 


Portland Gas & Coke Co. 


Tue Portland Gas & Coke Company is 
the second largest public-utility corporation 
in Oregon, was organized in 1910, and 
is controlled by the American Power & 
Light Company of New York, and is the 
only company supplying gas in the city of 
Portland. 

Since acquired in 1910, extensive improve- 
ments, additions and extensions have been 

made to supply the ever-increasing demands 
due to the rapid growth of Portland, and it 
has been necessary to make enormous ex- 
penditures during the past few years, as will 
be noted from the following comparisons: 

The total miles of mains were increased 
from 318 in 1910 to 518 in 1912, at a cost of 
$301,000.00 in 1910, $655,000.00 in 1911, and 
$626,000.00 in 1912, while the output has 
increased from 1,078,000,000 cu. ft. in 1910 
to 1,470,000,000 cu. ft. in 1912. The total 
number of customers in 1910 was 24,000, 
and 34,600 in 1912. The population of 
the. district served has increased from 
207,000 in 1910 to 225,000 in 1912. 
To cope with this phenomenal increase 
necessitated a total expenditure for con- 
struction and improvements approximating 
$500,000.00 in 1910, $900,000.00 in 1911, 
$1,100,000.00 in 1912, and it is estimated 
that $1,500,000.00 will be required for 1913. 

With a view of supplying the future de- 
mands of Portland, this Company is building 
an immense gas ge cnerating station six miles 
from Portland, which, when completed, 
will be the largest "and represent the 
latest and most up-to-date plant of its 
kind ever erected on the Coast. Four 
hundred thousand dollars has been ex- 
pended on the plant up to January 1, 
1913, and it will require $600,000.00 to com- 
plete. The initial capacity will be 7,000,000 
cu. ft. per day, and will consist of four units, 
which will be completed by the middle of 
1913. The ultimate capacity will be 
15,000,000 cu. ft. per day, with eight units, 
and w ill, probably, be completed by 1915. 

The new plant is located on a street-car 
line, a railroad and the Willamette River, 
giving it every transportation advantage... *, 














Willamette Iron and Steel 
Works 


In the Pacific coast country the logging 
conditions are quite different from those 
found in any other locality in the world, in 
that the country is extremely rough and 
broken and the timber grows very thickly 
and to a large size. The result of these 
conditions is that logging operations are 
carried on with considerable difficulty and 
at very great expense. The most accessible 
timber which was located near water or 
near a railroad has been to a large extent 
logged. As the timber recedes from these 
locations the difficulty of placing the logs on 
the market cheaply becomes greater and 
greater. Various methods have been pur- 
sued in logging this timber, depending on 
local conditions, but it is practically univer- 
sally conceded that the only feasible and 
economical method now possible is the use of 
some sort of steam equipment. The ox 
teams have been discarded entirely and 
horses are used only in the open timber dis- 
tricts of eastern Oregon and Idaho, but even 
here the steam-engine is gradually dis- 
placing the horses. 





The Largest Logging Engine in the World 


A variety of types of steam-‘‘donkeys” are 
in use, but these machines are gradually be- 
coming standardized, so that two types have 
been adopted as those best capable of doing 
the work. These are the tandem drum long- 
haul or road engines, and the narrow drum 
yarding-engines. During the past ten years 
these two types of machines have been 
developed to a very high point of efficiency 
and have reached extremely large propor- 
tions. Ten years ago the average logging- 
engine weighed from 15,000 to 20,000 pounds. 
The engines being used to-day vary in 
weight from 35,000 to 60,000 pounds. 

As a result of this demand for special 
logging machinery there has grown up on 
the Pacific ‘coast a line of industry which is 
peculiar to this country. Blocks, hooks, 
spools, and other accessories, with the ex- 
ception of the cable, are being manufactured 
by these companies to the exclusion of all 
other competitive manufacturers of similar 
equipment. This is likewise true of the en- 
gines which are used, and it is extremely 
seldom that an engine will be seen in any 
camp which has been built outside the states 
of Oregon and Washington. 

The greatest progress in the design and 
manufacture of logging-engines for Pacific 
coast conditions has been made by the 
Willamette Iron and Steel Works, of 
Portland, Oregon, who for the past twelve 
years have devoted their entire efforts to 
the development of a suitable line of engines 
that would meet the severe conditions of 
service placed upon them. Probably no 
other equipment in the world is subject to 
such trying service as that of these logging- 
engines. The demands upon them are fre- 
quently beyond their normal capacity, and 
from the nature of their work it is difficult 
to give them the attention that such machin- 
ery should have, yet one of these machines 
as now built, when given reasonable care 
continues to do this excessive work for long 
periods without undue deterioration. 








Interior 

The plant covers four and one-half acres 
of ground in the northern part of the city, 
with the very best facilities for shipment by 
either rail or water, and when working to 
full capacity the company employs from 
three hundred to four hundred men. The 
annual product is‘ one hundred and fifty 
logging-engines per year, with a maximum 
capacity of one engine per day. In fact 
this record has been surpassed when 
seventy-six engines were shipped in seventy- 
one successive days last year. This plant 
is modern in every particular and is equipped 
with the finest machine tools, automatic 
and special apparatus of any manufacturer 
of steel or iron products on the Pacific coast. 
Their engines are recognized to be the 
highest-grade logging-engines ever  pro- 
duced, and are being used almost exclu- 
sively by all the large up-to-date loggers.,*, 





Treating Sick Fish 


> 


THE “ fish doctors” at the big aquari- 
ums accomplish some extraordinary feats 
in treating sick fish and restoring them 
to health and vigor. 

One sick fish, a salmon, was received 
in such a weak and exhausted conditéon 
that it was actually unable to keep itself 
“righted up,” but lay on its side at the 
bottom of the tank, a fatal position for 
a fish to assume by reason of the ob- 
struction thus occasioned to the gill 
cover. 

Now the gills of the fish are prac- 
tically its lungs, through which from the 
water it absorbs the air needed to sus- 
tain life. By opening and closing the 
gill covers the fish controls the passage 
over its gills of the constant supplies of 
water wherefrom it extracts the air. It 
will thus be seen that if a fish in the 
condition of the one mentioned were de- 
prived of half its respiratory power, as 
it would be by lying on its side and so 
closing one gill cover, it could not long 
survive. 

In the case mentioned the fish was 
righted into its natural position, its belly 
con the bottom of the tank and propped 
up between two dip-nets, one on each 
side, with the netting of each thrown so 
as to constitute a sort of cushion. 
Propped up in this way, the fish could 
get its full supply of air for its gills. 

Then the water was lowered in the 
tank, so that that remaining became pro- 
portionately more highly charged with 
air from the inflow. Besides the regu- 
iar “ intake,’ water was introduced from 
a hose that could be delivered at- any 
point in the tank. Now all “living” 
water contains more or less air and this 
hose was placed down not far from the 
nose of the salmon, at a point where the 
fish could derive the greatest benefit from 
its flow before it mingled with the tank 
water. 

By these means the salmon was _ suf- 
ficiently revived so that it might move 
about. It slid out from between the nets 
and undertook to look out for itself. But 
it had been too “* previous” and soon it 
was down again once more on its side. 
Again it was propped up; and soon it 
again made efforts to move about a bit. 
A dozen times or more during the course 
of the day did this occur, but it gained 
in strength all the while and at about 
the fifteenth trial it proved able to ‘take 
eare of itself. Eventually it recovered 
entirely and for a long while was the 
strongest salmon in the tank. 





Green Gravel 


FIDELIA goes sadly and sits in the door, 

She spins or she stares at the white 
sanded floor. 

She has never a visitor all the day long, 

And she sings very softly this foolish 
old song: 


“Green Gravel, Green Gravel, your grass 
is so green! 

The sweetest, the sweetest that ever was 
seen. 

Fidelia, Fidelia, your sweetheart is dead, 

He sent you a letter to turn back your 
head.” 


But when it is evening she wanders away 

And watches the children who come out 
to piay. 

The children are happy and dance in a 
ring 

And over and over they merrily sing: 


“Green Gravel, Green Gravel, your grass 
is so green! 

The sweetest, the sweetest that ever was 
seen.” 

She wants to sing with them and join 
in their fun, 

But when she comes near them away 
they all run. 


So late in the twilight she sings all alone 
And drearily dances around a_ white 


stone: 

“Fidelia, Fidelia, your sweetheart is 
dead, 

He sent you a letter to turn back your 
head.” 


ALINE KILMER. 





The Ruling-Machine 


Unper the primitive methods, 100 
reams of double-cap paper can be ruled 
on both sides with faint lines by the use 
of a hand ruling-machine in 146 hours 
as against 12 hours on a ruling-machine 
with steam power, a ratio of over 12 to 
1l in favor of the modern method. One 
hundred reams of single-cap paper, with 
faint lines on both sides, required 4,800 
hours under the old method of a ruler 
and a quill, but under the modern 
method, with a ruling-machine, the work 
is accomplished in two hours and forty- 
five minutes, a ratio of 1,900 to 1 in favor 
of the modern method. 
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The Portland Flouring Mills Co. 
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Mills at Principal Points in Oregon 





Mills at Portland, Oregon 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


and Washington 
DAILY CAPACITY 


12,000 barrels 


Exports to all parts 
of the world 




















and Bedding from native as well as imported w 
Kitchen and Bedroom Furniture ; also a full line of Iron and Brass Beds and the Famous Mattress 
De Luxe of carded cotton and B. M. O. E. Mattress of silk floss that were awarded the grand prize 
at the A. Y. P. Exposition at Seattle, 1909. We sell to furniture dealers only. 


THE HOME OF 
GOOD FURNITURE AND BEDDING 


We are one of the oldest and the largest firms in the Pacific Northwest, manufacturing Furniture 


latest catalogue showing our new line, Catalogue No. 22. 


CARMAN MFG. CO., 


s, comprising a general line of Dining Room, 
Send for our 


PORTLAND, ORE. 




















UNION MEAT COMPANY 


Butter, Egg 


North Portland, Oregon 


Packers and Exporters of 
Beef, Pork, Mutton and Veal 


Pure Lard and Compound 
Barreled Beef and Pork 


Sausage and Specialities 











s, Cheese anil Poultry 


Our Columbia Brands are noted for their fine qualities 
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ALASKA COAST COMPANY 


Excursion 
Rates 


$100.00 

















Excursion 
Rates 


$100.00 





Round Trip Round Trip 
Including Including 
Berth and Berth and 

Meals STEAMSHIP “‘ ADMIRAL SAMPSON ” Meals 


Southwestern and Southeastern Alaska Excursion Route 
Calling at KETCHIKAN, JUNEAU, YAKUTAT, KATALLA, CORDOVA, SEWARD 
SELDOVIA, COOK INLET and KODIAK. 


Sailings from Grand Trunk-Pacific Dock, Seattle 
June 15th, 20th; July 5th, 20th, 27th; August 15th, 20th; September 5th, 20th, 27th. 


ALASKA PACIFIC STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


Puget Sound - - -  ~- San Francisco Route 
Freight and Passenger Service 


For Information apply 


R. M. SEMMES, Seattle, Wash. R. J. RINGWOOD, San Francisco, Calif. 


































W.B. Ayer, Pres. M. F. Henderson, Vice-Pres. 


K. H. Koehler, Ass’t. Treas. 


F. H. Ransom, Treas and Mgr. 
J. W. Fowler, Supt. 














Eastern and Western Lumber Company 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Long and Large Timbers, Vertical Flooring made from 
Gang-Sawed Lumber, Ship Plank and Decking, Bill Sawing 
American Lumberman Telecode, Western Union Code, Pacific Coast, Liebers’, A 1 and Southard 
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DONALD MACKAY, 
President. 


GORDON VOORHIES, 
Vice-President. 


NORTH PACIFIC LUMBER CO. 


PORTLAND, OREGON, U.S.A. 
OFFICE, 211 RAILWAY EXCHANGE BUILDING 


W. B. MACKAY, 


Sec. and Genl. Mer. 


SALESMAN IN CALIFORNIA Al 
Cable Address: H. S. HOLMES : ABC 5 
“NORPACIFIC” Offices: No. 317 Santa Marina Building, Codes ) 7 TEBERS 
San FRANcIScO poe 





CAR AND CARGO SHIPPERS 


| Annual secant 125,000,000 Feet 
= 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


FIR LUMBER AND LATH 


KILN DRIED LUMBER A SPECIALTY 


Mills, Yards and Docks, Sherlock Avenue and River Front. 


























Our Choice 


Old Growth 
Yellow 
Fir Timber 


Makes Lumber that 
Pleases the Trade 


INTERIOR VIEW OF SAW sink: OF THE 


McCormick LuMBER Co., MCCORMICK, WASH. 


Everything in the way of 
TIMBERS AND YARD STOCK, also 
FIR CROSS ARMS AND RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Careful Attention Given to all Orders.— Correspondence Solicited. 


| McCormick Lumber Company, McCormick, Wash. 
































ADVERTISER 
An Electric Hotel 


In the Boulevard des Italiens, one of 
the most elegant streets of the French 
metropolis, there is a marvelous hotel. 
It is called “La Maison Electrique ” and 
is the result of the genius of its pro- 
prietor, Mr. George Knapp. It has the 
unique quality of not using servants of 
any kind. From porter, bell-boy, cham- 
bermaid, and waitress to bootblack all the 
work done and all the calls are answered 
by electricity. 

On. getting out of his motor at the 
door, the arrival puts his feet on a mov- 
able carpet which carries him to the 
hotel office. Here, instead of a key, he 
is given a magnetic combination which 
opens his room. His baggage is taken 
to his room in an electric hoist and 
dumped into a position in his closet. 

The traveler ascends in an _ elevator 
which is furnished with a series of but- 
tons containing the numbers on the vari- 
ous floors; he presses the one which corre- 
sponds with the number of his room and 
the car stops to let him off. 

This hotel has no fixed staircases what- 
ever. Everything is either elevator, 
moving platform, or escalator; and the 
person who gets into one or finds him- 
self standing upon the other has not to 
move until he gets to the top. 

Each room is furnished with boot- 
cleaners, and by pressing the necessary 
button one can get all desired toilet 
articles, from brush and comb to shaving- 
soap and face-powder. The buttons are 
arranged with reference to meals as well. 
Coffee and rolls, for example, can be had 
by pressing the button which has written 
over it the words “Light breakfast.” 
Some of the other buttons read: “ Wine,” 
“ Beer,” “ Breakfast,” ‘“ Menu,” “ Hour,” 
etc. By pressing the “ Hour” button a 
panel appears in which is marked the 
exact time of day. When a meal is or- 
dered in this manner a door under the 
button opens presently, and a table is 
pushed forward with a tray on it con- 
taining the desired supply. 

Each room has_ telephone, electric 
light, electric appliances for bath and 
massage, cigar-lighters, etc. 

Nor are there any waiters in the din- 
ing-room, nor “tips” required. The 
guest seats himself at a- table, takes up 
the bill of fare, writes his order with an 
electric pen he finds at his side, and his 
order is carried automatically to the 
kitchen in the basement, where the 
“chef” does the rest—with the aid of 
electric buttons and the cook. The dishes 
are sent up to the guest by a dumbwaiter 
which buzzes, and he has only to press 
another button to have everything de- 
posited in order before him. 

And, to cap the climax, there is a 
pianola in the room that will play for 
him any tune he desires. 





The Chinese ‘“‘ Boy ” 


CHINESE “boys” or waiters have their 
virtues—also drawbacks. In appearance 
they are picturesque enough. ‘True, the 
pigtail has been discarded by many, but 
half of their number at least still stick 
to the old-fashioned queue. Nor has the 
Chinese waiter come as yet to wear the 
regulation attire of his Occidental 
brother. The usual costume consists of 
a long blue linen robe open at the side 
and bordered at the neck and wrists by 
a thin white stripe, the whole worn over 
white trousers that fit tightly at the 
ankles. The feet are shod with felt slip- 
pers which enable the “boy” to dodge 
swiftly and silently around tables and 
along corridors, on floor or carpet. 

These “boys” are keen observers. 
Otherwise the few Occidental words 
which they have managed to pick’ up 
would not fit them for their duties, or 
anything like it, in hotels. They make 
it their business, in fact, to interest 
themselves in their clients, and when a 
visitor has been attended by a certain 
“boy ” for several days, the latter begins 
{o understand his habits and anticipate 
his wishes. Of his readiness in this re- 
spect some amusing stories are told. 
Thus, a guest at a Peking hotel wished 
to obtain a raw carrot that he might 
moisten some tobacco which the heat had 
dried. Vainly he tried in English and 
French to make his want known to his 
Shinese attendant. At length, as a last 
resource, he drew a picture of the vege- 
table, which, with its leaves, he colored 
in appropriate red and green. The boy, 
delighted, ran off and came back pres- 
ently with a radish. In excuse, however, 
it should be added that the Peking rad- 
iskes are large and shaped long. More- 
over, the boy had provided himself with a 
carrot in case the radish did not satisfy. 

Chinese servants are the despair of 
housewives. Domestic thefts, indeed, 
form part of an official system. A boy 
who considers he has been unjustly dis- 
missed from a family lures away with 
him his fellow-servants, and the estab- 
lishment is placed under a ban. To find 
substitutes while the alleged grievance 
remains unremedied is impossible. It 
happens, therefore, at times, that an un- 





| Portland Union Stock Yards Co. 


Tue Portland Union Stock Yards and its 
kindred industries are recognized through- 
out the entire Northwest as one of the ‘chief 
assets of a great and growing country. 

The present institution, opened to the 
public in September, 1909, was the outgrowth 
of a local stock yards, The equipment 
of these yards is recognized by all author- 
ities on such matters as being the last word 
in stock-yards construction. 

Coincident with the opening of the new 
yards, the management began a campaign 
of education throughout the Northwest, 
looking forward to a larger and better pro- 
duction of live stock, ‘‘More and Better 
Hogs” in particular being their slogan, and 
the results of this campaign are making 
themselves felt, over 100 per cent. increase 
in hog production having been shown for 
the year 1912 as against the previous year. 

The Union Stock Yards was one of the 
first institutions in the United States to 
realize the benefits to be derived from an 
unselfish support of its Agricultural Colleges 
and the Public School System, in their 
campaign among the young men, women 
and children of the country for broader and 
better education along live stock and agri- 
cultural lines. They realized fully that 
prosperity throughout the country meant 
consequent growth of the city and its own 
industry, and that prosperity could best 
be obtained by instilling into the minds of 
the coming generation a love for the soil, 
the things which come from the soil, and 
those animals which live upon its products. 
Having this in view, the Union Stock Yards, 
in connection with the State Bankers Asso- 
ciation, furnished a fund, jointly, to the 
Oregon Agricultural College and to the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, by 
which two agricultural and live stock evan- 
gelists were sent among the school children 
of the state. At the end of the season the 
results of the efforts of over 70,000 children 
in the State of Oregon were shown at the 
State Fair. This campaign among the 
school children of the state has excited 
nation-wide enthusiasm and the Legislature 
of the State of Oregon was so alive to the 
value of this work that they have made an 
appropriation to carry it along in a broader 
way. 

This is the coming country for the grow- 
ing of alfalfa; the “staff of life” for “hun- 
dreds of thousands of cattle, hogs and sheep; 
and with an institution such as the Union 
Stock Yards to take care of their output, 
the farmers and stock growers of other states 
should have no hesitancy in making any 
of the states of the Northwest their future 
homes. ,*, 








fortunate family, deserted by their help. 
take up their abode with a compassionat> 
acquaintance. The servants of their host 
announce to him, however, that his 
visitors are boycotted and that they 
themselves will leave in a body if the 
interdicted ones continue to enjoy his 
hospitality. 





Tiny German States 


White it is well known that some of 
the German states are of Lilliputian size, 
few persons are aware that it is quite 
possible to visit seven of them, including 
two kingdoms, two duchies, and three 
principalities, in an easy walk of four and 
a half hours. 

A good walker, starting from Steinbach, 
in Bavaria, will arrive in half an hour at 
Lichtentanne, which is situated in Saxe- 
Meiningen. Thence the road proceeds in 
one and one-half hours to Rauschenge- 
sees (Reuss, Elder Branch), after which 
in a few minutes Gleima, in Schwarzburg- 
Rudolstadt, is reached. 

Half an hour’s walk brings the pedes- 


trian to Altengesees (Reuss, Younger 
‘Branch). An hour farther on lies Drog- 
nitz, on Prussian soil, and the last stage 


is another hour’s stroll, 
Saalthal, Saxe-Altenburg. 


finishing up at 


Killed by Light 


THOSE who have studied the strange 
inhabitants of the Mammoth Cave in 
Kentucky say that the celebrated blind 
fish from that cavern, when placed in il- 
luminated aquaria, seek out the darkest 
places, and it is believed that light is 
directly fatal to them, for they soon die 
if kept in a brightly lighted tank. The 
avoidance of light seems to be a general 
characteristic of the sightless creatures 
dwelling in the great cave. One au- 
thority tells of seeing an eveless spider 
trying to avoid the light and animalcules 
from the waters of the cavern hiding un- 
der a grain of sand on the stage of a 
microscope. It is thought that the light 
in these cases is in some manner per- 
ceived through the sense of touch. 





THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is 
aa HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 centsa 
ttle. 4%» 2 





Use BROWN'S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar. «*« * 
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Our Select 
Gambrinus Beer 





GAMBRINUS BREWING CO. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


The Whittier Inn 


Sea Gate—New York Harbor 
An Ideal Hotel Home 


for Summer—Open from 
May to November 


The Inn is situated in a private 
park maintained by the local cottage 
community. 

Rooms with private bath and porch. 

Rooms are available in nearby 
cottages to those who prefer them, 
service and privileges of the Inn being 
the same. 

Entire cottages (including Hotel 
Service) may be leased for the season. 

A clean broad beach with ample 
bathing facilities. Tennis, baseball, 
rowing and sailing. 

Private boat service to and from 
New York City. Also frequent train 
service to Brooklyn. 


Telephone Garage 


A Delightful Place—Just 45 Minutes 
by Private Boat from New York 
Rates and Booklet Upon Application 























BUY YOUR FURNACES 
$10 DOWN $10A MONTH 


Our monthly payment plan of selling direct saves you 
the dealer’s profits and charges for installation, The 


yJahant Furnace 


with the patented ** Down Draft 
System,” is best for residences, 
schools, hotels, churches, etc., be- 
“cause it delivers plenty of heat 
wherever and whenever desired at 
asaving of 1 to % in fuel bills. 
Install the Jahant yourself. We 
send complete outfit, freight pre- 
paid with special plans, detailed 
instructions, and all necessary tools 
forinstallation. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money refunded. 
Write for free illustrated book 

THE JAHANT HEATING CO. 
159 Mill Street, Akron, Ohio 


Save to, on Fuel Bills 


HARPER’S GUIDE 
TO WILD FLOWERS 
By Mrs. Caroline A. Creevey 


Mlustrated. Plates in Color, $1.75 net. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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Echoes 


WORTHY OF EMULATION 

George Harvey, in detailing the con- 
versation which he had with John Pierpont 
Morgan before Morgan's final trip to Eu- 
rope and Egypt, and after Mr. Morgan had 
given his testimony before the Pujo com- 
mittee, gives information that is important 
to every American. It shows that Mr. Mor- 


gan had in him the essence of patriotism 
in a remarkable degree, in a degree that 


is worthy of emulation by every American 
citizen. 


In his talk with Mr. Morgan, Colonel 
Harvey was commissioned to say to Presi- 
dent Wilson that “if there ever should 
come a time when he thinks any influence 
or resources that I have can be used for 
the country, they are wholly at his dis- 
“posal.” This was undoubtedly a_ sincere, 


patriotic offer, and it was not an offer to 
be despised, for the resources of the Morgan 
house are something tremendous. It was 
an offer such as none but a liberty-loving, 
country -loving man would offer, a man 
patriotic at heart and wholly devoted to 
the Republic. 

We cannot doubt, inasmuch as Mr. Mor- 
gan in his will left everything to the dis- 
eretion of his chief heir and executors, 
coupled with the suggestion that they were 
to follow out his policies, but leaving them 
entirely free to do as they pleased, that 
they will be not only willing but anxious 
to conform to the message sent by Mr. Mor- 
gan to President Wilson, if ever the occa- 
sion which Mr. Morgan suggested should 
arise. 

This offer of Morgan's was an offer dis- 
tinectly worth while, and it is one that every 
American of great resources would do well 
to emulate.—NSalt Lake Tribune. 


CANDID SUGGESTION 
Exercising the privilege of old friend- 
ship, the editor of HArprer’s WEEKLY tells 
President Woodrow Wilson bluntly that his 
recent political visit to New Jersey was ill- 
advised. New Jersey is a peculiar state, 
the editor points out—set in her ways, stiff- 


necked, provincial, and pernickety. New 
Jersey maintains to this day the chancery 
courts imported from England in colonial 
days. Dr. Wilson separated himself from 
his New Jersey job months ago: another 
man now governs there (and swats the 
bosses) in his stead. His speeches during 
the recent visit were too largely sequences 


of generalities rather than a getting down 
to brass tacks: so much so that Editor Dear 
of the Jersey Journal, his old college chum, 
was forced to say: ‘The President does 
not seem to know, or at least does not say, 


exactly what he wants.” Some of the as- 
semblymen resented his assertion that they 
were letting the bosses lead them around 


by the nose: some rebelliously declared that 
they knew more about the opinions and 
wishes of their constituents than he did: 


one actually challenged him to a joint de- 


bate. The editor of HArper’s WEEKLY is 
more grieved (he says) than surprised ; 


“New Jersey ought to have behaved better, 
even though she doesn’t and never did recog- 
nize Mr. Wilson as a Jerseyman, like plain 


old Joel Parker, for example, or the aris- 
tocratic Cortlandt Parker or Mr. Freling- 
huysen or John FP. Stockton or even Mr. 


Stokes of our present day and generation.” 
Conceding the excellence of the President's 
intentions. the candid friend would have 
him pay greater heed in future to perspec- 
tive and method. “We frankly reiterate 
our own humble opinion,” says the candid 
friend, “already expressed more than once 
in these columns that there is no place in 
the world from which a President of the 
United States can exert so great an in- 
fluence as his own little island at the far 
end of the wide avenue which leads from 
Capitol Hill.’—Hartford Courant. 


President Taft vetoed the rider upon the 
Sundry Civil bill that could have exempted 


farmers’ and laborers’ associations of the 
anti-trust act, and he did this on constitu- 
tional grounds. The same bill with the 


same rider goes to President Wilson on the 
action of the present Congress and with the 
understanding that he will sign it. He has 
before now expressed his dislike for the 
legislation that uses riders which have no 
connection legitimately with the matter of 
the bills te which they are attached. But 
there is a general understanding that Presi 
dent Wilson will sign the bill. HArRpErR’s 
WEEKLY, commenting on that _ possibility, 
says: “We do not hesitate to record a 
prediction that if he signs it he will com- 
mit political suicide.” That is a very frank 
and straightforward statement, and  Har- 
PER’S WEFKLY has the credit of believing 
what it predicts, and being friendly to the 
President.— Bridgeport Standard. 





EXPERIENCE AS A TEACHER 

Harrer’s WerErEKLY now suspects that 
President Woodrow Wilson's novel practices 
—reading his messages, going to the Capitol 
to talk things over with the Senators, ete. 
will be found impracticable or ineffectual; 
‘experience, too, is a jolly good  school- 
master.” Because the late Congress tacked 
upon the sundry civil appropriation bill a 
proviso that no part of the money appro- 
priated should be used in prosecuting labor 
unions or farmers’ associations under the 
anti-trust law. President Taft vetoed it for 
unconstitutionality ; he said it was vicious 


class legislation, a crime against the state. 
HARPER'S WEEKLY notices that in the pend- 
ing sundry civil appropriation bill the pro- 
viso reappears. It thinks the proviso will 
still be there when the Sixty-third Congress 
lays the bill on President Woodrow Wilson's 
desk. ‘‘We do not hesitate,” says his old 
friend, “to record a prediction that if he 
signs it he will commit political suicide.’— 
Hartford Courant. 


MR. HEARST 
One would hardly expect Colonel Harvey, 
of HARPER'S WEEKLY, to come to the defense 
of William Randolph Hearst as against the 
Wilson administration, for Colonel Harvey 


represents eminent respectability, and Mr. 
Hearst—well, Mr. Hearst does not. But the 
ecitor of the Wrekiy knows’ something 


about politics, and is aware that it is never 
wise for a man in politics to make enemies 
unnecessarily. 


Now, Mr. Hearst is waging war against 
President Wilson. Through his_ several 


papers he supported him as a candidate, but 
since the New Jersey gentleman has entered 
upon his official duties the editor finds cause 
to disagree with him. Colonel Harvey does 
not approve of this opposition, but he evi- 
dently thinks it has a personal basis grow- 
ing out of the snubbing of Hearst by Mr. 
Wilson. The character of the snub is not 
set forth, but Ilarvey holds that Hearst's 
services to Wilson previous to the election 
entitled him not to dictate, or influence un- 
duly, but assuredly to marked consideration. 
* This,” says Harvey. “we are credibly in- 
formed, is what he sought and did not re- 
ceive.” 

The editor of Harrer’s WEEKLY has had 
some experience of his own in being snubbed 
by Wilson when he deserved better things, 
and knows how it goes; but throughout the 
campaign he never wavered in his loyalty. 
Is he wavering now? At all events, he evi- 
dently feels under no obligation to refrain 
from plain speaking, even though he be not 
laudatory. He sees that Hearst as an enemy 
can do the administration much damage, and 
he kindly points out an opportunity to this 
end that may presently come his way. If 
President Wilson shall sign the Sundry Civil 
bill now pending in Congress and likely to 
be passed. Colonel Harvey boldly predicts 
that he will commit political suicide. 

This bili contains a provision prohibiting 
the expenditure of any part of the appro- 
priation available for anti-trust prosecutions 
in proceedings against labor unions or agri- 
cultural associations. This was vetoed by 
President Taft on the ground that it was 
class legislation of the most vicious sort. 
It is not likely that Hearst will object to 
this provision, and Harvey must know it. 
Then why does he eall attention to it in this 
connection ?—Muncie Star. 





The first page of the 
TIARPER’S WEEKLY is 
sion of William Randolph Hearst's recent 
attack on President Wilson. Naturally the 
defense of the President by a man who had 
as much to do with his discovery and nomi- 
nation as Colonel George Harvey, is always 
interesting: but it cannot be said that the 
defense itself is satisfactory to the ardent 
supporters of the President. 

Colonel Harvey argues that Mr. 
reasons for abandoning the administration 
are not sound. Nevertheless, he admits that 
it was a serious mistake for Mr. Wilson not 
to treat Mr. Hearst with a fair degree of 
consideration in view of the service ren- 
dered by the Hearst papers in the campaign, 
but more particularly in view of the injury 
which these papers are capable of doing in 
the future. 

But the thing that will pinch the ardent 
Wilsonite the hardest is the statement of 
the WEEKLY that if the President signs the 
pending Sundry Civil bill with the provision 
exempting labor organizations from the 
operations of the Sherman law, he will com- 
mit political suicide; while if he does not 
sign it, after the assurances he has given 
to friends of the measure, he will be fatally 
open to the charge of having espoused the 
cause of labor until he was pulled off by 


current issue of 
devoted to a discus- 


Hearst's 


the representatives of wealth. In other 
words, according to Colonel Harvey, the 
President has already committed a fatal 


mistake in his attttude toward that measure. 
—Wisconsin Record. 


George Harvey intimates, naively, that 
the grandparents and parents of Secretary 


and Mrs. Bryan may have unconsciously 
“overlooked a good bet,” and rises to in- 
quire if a host does not violate the rules of 
hospitality when he forces his convictions 
on his guests instead of deferring to their 
convictions.—Atlanta Constitution. 

But it looked like wine. There are 
public men and many prominent men who 
ertertain without serving liquors. If the 
diplomats didn’t like the way Mr. Bryan’s 
table “was set,’ they need not sit there 
again. Surely dinners are not absolutely 
necessary to diplomacy, legislation, or state- 
craft.—Augusta Chronicle. 


many 


Vice-President Marshall's retort to Har- 
vey is not so direct as the Vice-President’s 
suggestion that the people would arise in 
their wrath and overthrow the laws of 
descent. The true reformer hacks his theme 
incessantly and lets the chips fall where 
they may. Has Mr. Marshall got a splinter 





in his eye?—Brooklyn Eagle. 





How Coal Was Formed 


WHat may be said to be the strangest 
period through which our earth has 
passed is the one that was responsible 
for the formation of coal. The planet 
is described as having been at that time 
flat and smooth as to surface and peculiar 
as to vegetation. The continents were 
just beginning to rise above the ocean 
and the land had not yet become dry. 
Mountain ranges had not arisen from the 
swamps. and the atmosphere was_ thick 
with fog. In this state of affairs there 
sprouted and flourished the plants which 
were later to furnish the world with its 
coal-supply. 

These plants grew as big as our largest 
trees. taking deep root in the morass and 


flourishing like the lush grasses in moist 
meadow land and developed into the 
strange shapes now found in tropic vege- 
tation. The forest looked, the scientists 
assure us, like dense growths of weeds, 
rushes, and enormous ferns. Some of 
them grew in the shape of cacti, having 
spines all over them. This kind of vege- 
tation was very rich in carbon, which it 
derived from the warm, moist atmos- 
phere. Then the millions of years rolled 
by, the forests of giant weeds were buried 
by deposits of earthy material, and the 
chemical change took place which slowly 


changed them into coal. This process 
ceased with the carboniferous age, so 


that when the present supply of coal is 
dug out of the ground there will be no 





ci) 


more. 
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The Beaver as Conservationist | 


Northwest, 
how the 


the 
tell 


par- 
busy 


ranchmen in 
Montana, 


OLD 
ticularly in 


little dam-builder served as a conserva- 
tionist in the pioneer days of the cattle 
trail. The beaver was, indeed, so highly 


esteemed that. it is said, no rancher would 


have hesitated to give the best steer in 
his herd to save the life of a_ single 
beaver. 

Everybody knows that the beavers | 
build dams. These they construct to | 
provide against hunger in the winter 
when everything green that serves them 
as food has lost its sap and nutritious 
qualities. The beaver subsists on the bark 


and willow and other sue- 
eulent barks. and to be of service to him 
as food these barks must be kept fresh 
and full of life. 


of cottonwood 


The’ beaver’s instinct informs him that 
this can be done by keeping them = sub- 
merged in water, and so he dams_ the 
shallow currents of streams so that the 
collected water above the dam _ will form 
a deep pool and overflow his store of 
shrubs and limbs, thus keeping them 
fresh and “sappy.” they being driven 
into the soft bottom of the pond. The 
wise little creature is fully aware that 
he must anchor them there upright and 
keep them intact until they are needed 
for use in the colony’s commissariat. 


the beaver 
since water is 
the cattle trails 
Montana. In the 
more beavers in 
else in the coun- 
dams wherever 
the water- 
hoarded as 


This remarkable instinct of 
interested the ranchmen 
a constant necessity on 
in the dry climate of 
old days” there 
Montana than anywhere 
try. By building their 
they might be, they caused 
supply in that region to be 
it could be in no other way. since in 
those days, storage dams and _ irrigating 
operations had not been adopted. 

That storing of the water by the beavers 
just suited the cattlemen, and so. while 
the other game and fur-bearing animals 
were being exterminated, the beaver was 


were 


assured of the friendship and protection 
of the ranchmen so far as it was in their 
power to extend. The beavers seemed, 
indeed. te be aware of this fact, for in 


ihe range country they carried on their 
industrial operations fearlessly in close 
proximity to human habitations. Old 
ranchmen have watched colonies — of 
beavers by the hour in their work of 
constructing dams. No person who has 


not enjoved this sight can form any con- 
ception of the amazing genius for en- 
gineering that guides this animal in its 
toil. 

In choosing a place for the building 
of a dam across a stream beavers first 
consider the condition of the current. Tf 
it is sluggish the dam will be thrown 
straight across from bank to bank. — If 
the current be rapid the dam is built on 

curve. A soft-bottom spot is always 
chosen. The timbers for the dam are cut 
by the beavers at some point up the 
stream. trees of the proper size and 


slender saplings being felled by them with 


the facility of an axman. cut into the 
desired lengths, and floated down to the 
site of the dam by the members of the 


colony set to the accomplishment of that 
task. 

The 
the 


engineers and constructors take 
timbers as they come down and utilize 
them without a moment’s delay. A beaver 
is not able to stay under water for a 
period exceeding five minutes, vet an old 
and experienced dam-builder will seize a 
piece of timber that has been cut for the 
purpose, dive to the bottom with it, and 
hy some skilful manipulation unknown to 
man fix it upright and solid on the muddy 


hottom in the few minutes he can work 
beneath the surface. In an ineredibly 
brief space of time he will have set a 
row of these timbers, while other busy 
workers oa 1c ogs) ant OlesS alle 

float the lo; 1 pole& and 
branches down crosswise against the. 
planted stakes or piles and fasten them 


hy weaving the flexible branches in and 

out among them. 
Others are busy 

of mud and leaves 


and kneaded to the 


carrying mortar made 
and twigs, all mixed 
proper condition and 
quality fo with which they plaster 
over the crevices and fill) the chinks, 
utilizing their broad, trowel-like tails in 
the process in a mamier that would make 
a plasterer envious. 


use, 


How It Feels To Be Shot 


‘I was shot in Cuba in ’98.” says a 
well-known army officer, “and T did not 
know it for a while. It was not. of 
course, a pleasant sensation. It was 


just like the sting of a pin or a knife 
when the skin is broken. It was noth- 
mg to knock a man down. I knew of 
many cases during the war with Spain 
where a man did not know he was shot 
until somebody showed him the blood 


running down his shirt or trousers.” 
Similar testimony is afforded by an 
army surgeon, who has served for many 


years. He treated many gun-shot wounds 
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A New Book 
THE 


MONTESSORI 
SYSTEM 


In Theory and Practice 
By 
THEODATE L. SMITH 


OF CLARK UNIVERSITY 


This book, written by an American 
educator, and including certain re- 
sults of American experience, affords 
a simple and practical introduction 
to the system of elementary educa- 
tion which bears the name of Dr. 
Maria Montessori, of Rome. 

The methods of Dr. Montessori, 
which have been tested in various 
American schools, are here set forth 
fully for the first time, together with 
a complete account of the results 
obtained. 

The book will be found of great 
practical value to parents, teachers, 
and every one interested in the edu- 
cation of children. Tllustrated with 
Photographs Taken Especially for this 
Book. Post 8vo, Cloth, 60 cents net. 
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during his time and was himself shot, a 
circumstance that qualifies him to give a 
doubly expert opinion. 

“A Minie ball passed through my left 
leg at Shiloh,” says this surgeon, “and 
I did not experience any particular sen- 
sation except, perhaps, one similar to be- 
ing jabbed with a sharply pointed knife. 
I felt the ball go through the skin, but 
it gave no sensation in passing through 
the muscles. That, of course, is on ac- 
count of the greater number of nerves 
in the skin as compared with the muscles. 
The ball passed almost entirely through 
my leg and was removed a considerable 
time later, but I suffered almost no in- 
convenience. 

“The wound, of course, swelled, as any 
wound of the kind will; but I should 
imagine that the bullet now in use would 
cause much less trouble and pain than 
the old round bullet, as the sharp point 
of the conical bullet enters the flesh very 
readily.” 

There is a great deal of misapprehen- 
sion as to the intensity of the pain caused 
by the entrance into the human body of 
various objects. Many persons fancy that 
if a man is shot at all he must. there- 
fore suffer intensely. The reverse is true. 
A slight wound, a mere abrasion of the 
skin, is sometimes far more painful than 
a wound caused by the entrance of a 
bullet directly into the muscles or even 
into a bone. The skin is filled with nerves 
and when any of them are torn by the 
ball the pain is extreme. If the bullet 
plunges directly through the skin into 
the body, the only nerves disturbed are 
those in the comparatively small space the 
bullet strikes. Since there are few nerves 
in the muscles, the nerves of the skin 
convey the sensation of pain to the brain. 
In the same way the greater portion of 
the pain experienced in the amputation 
of an arm or a leg is occasioned when 
the skin is cut, and the subsequent cut- 
ting of the muscles and the sawing of the 
bone, in which all the pain is popularly 
supposed to be centered, amount to little 
in comparison. 





The Usefulness of the Toad 


ForMERLY the toad was considered a 
venemous reptile, but in our day its habits 
have been more carefully observed and its 


great value to the gardener has _ been 
fully established. Inasmuch as the toad 


destroys many species of insects, we 
should cultivate its friendship. 

Every tidy housewife detests the cock- 
roach, mice, and other vermin. Two or 
three domesticated toads, it is said, will 
keep any premises clear of these and are 
much more desirable as pets than are 
cats. since they do not trespass upon the 
rights of man as does that feline. The 
toad is possessed of a timid and retiring 
disposition, loving dark corners and shady 
places, but under kind treatment becom- 
ing quite tame. 

Many instances might be cited of pet 
toads remaining several years in a fam- 
ily and doing most valuable service with 
no other compensation than that of im- 
munity from persecution. All that is 
necessary to secure the co-operation of 
the toad, indoors or out, is to provide it 
with cool and safe retreats by day and 
convenient access to water. It will then 
go forth to the performance of its noc- 
turnal duty “without money and with- 
out price.” 

In Europe toads are carried to the 
cities to market and are purchased by the 
horticulturists, who by their aid are en- 
abled to keep in check the multiplication 
of the insects that prey upon their fruits, 
flowers, ete. 

No one can observe the anatomy of the 
toad without being convinced of its per- 
fect adaptation to its sphere. Its tongue, 
which is capable of great elongation, is 
attached to the anterior portion of the 
lower jaw; its free end, when the toad 
is in repose, reaching down to the borders 
of the stomach. 





The Oldest Bank 


Ir is thought that the oldest bank in 
the world is the Palazzo San Giorgio, on 
the Piazza Caricamento in Genoa. This 
institution has played a prominent role 
in the history of the Italian city. It was 
built in the year 1660 by order of 
Guglielmo Boccanegra, “captain” of the 
Republic of Genoa, and, after serving as 
his residence, was the headquarters of the 
famous company and bank of St. George. 

It is held that our modern system of 
banking sprang from this historic edifice 
and that the Societa delle Comprere di 
San Giorgio was the first “limited 
liability company.” The architect of 
the building was a monk named Oliviero. 
Although its architecture has undergone 
a number of changes, the facade still 
speaks eloquently of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Its arcades with pointed arches 
and its windows formed of little columns 
are exceedingly attractive. 
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PORTLAND, OREGON 


CENTRALLY LOCATED 
Rooms SUPERB 
CUISINE PERFECT 


Not Extravagant—Not Cheap 
Rates—$1.50 up. 
European Plan Only. 


ROY O. YATES, President 
H. C. BOWERS, Manager GAINER THIGPEN, Ass’t Mér. 

















HARPER'S 

















MAGAZINE for JUNE 





CAYENNE—“‘THE DRY GUILLOTINE” 


CHARLES WELLINGTON FuRLONG has visited a lonely and little- 
known quarter of the world—French Guiana—a country inhabited 
solely by convicted criminals serving out long sentences under the 
severest military discipline. Mr. Furlong gives in text and picture 
a graphic impression of their strange, hopeless life, the silent, grim, 
endurance, and the frequent violent revolts. 

















EXPLORING THE ATOM 


Dr. Henry Smita WiLLIAMs recounts some of the most recent 
triumphs of science, notably the experiments of detecting the in- 
dividual atom of matter and exploring its construction. 











A FAMOUS TURKISH SHRINE 


The Mosque of Eyoub is a quaint and interesting shrine where un- 
believers were for centuries rigidly denied all entrance. SypDNEY 
ADAMSON recounts the romantic tradition of its origin, and ac- 
companies his text with a series of beautiful paintings made ac- 
tually within the forbidden portals. 
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THE WAYS OF SOME ENGLISH WORDS 


Proressor Tuomas R. Lounssury makes clear the long-estab- 
lished tendency of English words to change from one part of 
speech to another, and shows how instances of this natural 
evolution in language have been wrongfully condemned as 
“ Americanisms.” 


MR. HOWELLS IN SEVILLE 


A charming description of one of the most ancient of Spanish 
cities, its Roman and Moorish origins, and its multicolored and 
picturesque life to-day. With sketches in tint by Norman Irving 


Black. 


THE JOB AND THE MAN 


Joun L. Matuews writes of the Labor Exchanges recently es- 
tablished by the English Government —a vast clearing-house 
system through which the unemployed laborer may be quickly 
given the work he seeks, regardless of what part of the country 
it may be in. 








SEVEN UNUSUAL 








SHORT STORIES 


The June fiction offers an interesting variety in theme and mood: stories by Norman 
Duncan, Howarp Pyte, Lucine Fincu, JANE ANpDeERSON, Victor Rousseau, and_ others. 





Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD’S New Novel, “The Coryston Family” 


















does not know as much about your stomach as 
you do. You have lived with it longer than he 
has. You know your digestive limitations. You 
know what “agrees” with you and what gives you 
distress. It is well to get your doctor’s advice, 
however, and if he is a wise counselor he will tell 
you that the practice of eating a_ well-cooked 
cereal every morning for breakfast will not only 
strengthen your digestion, but will keep the bowels 
healthy and active. The best cereal food for 
this purpose 1s | 


See. 


because it 1s the whole 
wheat steam - cooked, 
shredded and baked in 
\ . the cleanest, finest food 
\ factory inthe world. It is 
not “treated,” flavored or 
compounded with any- 
thing—just the purewhole 
wheat, nothing added, 
nothing taken away. De- 
licious for breakfast when 
eaten with hot milk or 
cream and seasoned to 
suit the taste, or for any 
meal with sliced ba- 
nanas, stewed prunes, 
baked apples, preserved 
peaches or other pre- 
served or fresh fruits. 


F The Only Cereal Food 


a Made in Biscuit Form 
“ Made only by 
The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls.N.Y. 


































